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FOREWORD 

This  first  psychological  work  of  T.  Kenrick  Slade 
has  surprised  me  by  reason  of  the  original,  un- 
expected, and  often  ingenious  ideas  at  which  the 
author  has  arrived  by  logical  chains  of  psychological 
thought  processes.  The  book  is  an  example  of  how 
strongly  psycho-analysis,  even  without  strict 
technical  application  of  its  fundamental  tenets,  can 
vivify  with  added  meaning  the  findings  of  accepted 
psychology.  A  whole  series  of  emotional  experiences 
which  have  hitherto  appeared  unrelated  are  thus 
seen  to  be  connected  and  significant. 

The  author  has  made  continual  use  of  my  work 
on  "  The  Development  of  the  sense  of  Reality  "  x  as 
a  spring  board  from  which  he  leaps  to  the  most  varied 
spheres  of  normal  and  pathological  psychology. 
This  is  for  me,  as  the  author  of  this  work,  extremely 
flattering,  yet  I  am  bound  to  point  out  that  this  has 
led  to  a  certain  one-sidedness  in  his  critical  examin- 
ation of  psychic  processes.  My  quoted  work  con- 
cerns itself  exclusively  with  the  theoretical  con- 
struction of  the  line  of  development  of  the  Sense  of 
Reality  (an  Ego -function)  a  and  leaves  out  of  con- 
sideration the  Libido  aspect  3  which  is  at  least 
equally  important  in  psychology.  In  a  special 
enquiry  such  an  omission  was,  I  think,  permissible  ; 
but  in  the  more  general  deductions  of  the  writer 

(1)  Ch.  VII.  "  Contributions  to  Psychoanalysis."     Trans. 

(2)  i.e.  concerned  with  self-preservation.  ,, 

(3)  concerned  with  race-preservation.  , 
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(T.  K.  Slade)  more  attention  might  have  been  paid 
to  Freud's  theory  of  the  Libido  and  the  one-sidedness 
would  thereby  have  been  removed. 

These  objections  and  also  certain  considerations 
of  principle  do  not,  however,  prevent  me  from 
standing  sponsor  for  the  book  since  I  esteem  it  in 
many  respects  a  meritorious  and  interesting  work, 
for  which  I  hope  there  will  be  a  very  large  circle  of 
readers. 

S.  FERENCZI. 

Budapest,  January,  1923. 


PREFACE 

In  presenting  this  book  to  the  reader  I  feel  con- 
strained to  make  an  appeal  for  suspension  of  judgment 
on  points  of  comparison  of  the  old  and  new  Psychology. 

The  older  schools  regarded  human  activities 
objectively,  and  were  thereby  enabled  to  formulate 
views  which  were  highly  satisfactory  in  their  pre- 
cision even  if  they  were  somewhat  lacking  in 
adequacy  ;  the  newer  schools,  having  undertaken 
the  consideration  of  the  Unconscious,  deal  largely 
with  activities  which,  ex  hypothesi,  cannot  be 
consciously  realised  and  whose  nature  can  but  be 
inferred  from  an  analysis  of  their  tangible  results 
Descriptions  of  phenomena  which  we  are  incapable 
of  observing  directly  and  whose  nature  is  established 
only  by  inference  *  from  resulting  phenomena  ex- 
hibit many  similarities  to  a  detective  story.  Many 
people  are  iiritated  by  the  artificial  way  in  which 
the  detective  draws  one  particular  inference  from 
a  piece  of  evidence,  neglecting  other  possible  in- 
ferences which  might  have  been  made  with  equal 
justification.  Very  similar  feelings  are  aroused 
when  reading  a  book  on,  say,  Dream  Interpretation, 
and  the  objection  is  quite  reasonable  when  made  in 
relation  to  one  dream  or  even  to  the  whole  question 
of  dream-interpretation  ;  on  a  single  observation 
the  alternative  interpretation  which  suggested  itself 
to  the  reader  has  an  equal  claim  with  the  one  adopted 
in  the  book.  The  final  justification  for  the  choice 
of  inference  depends  on  the  collateral  support  from 
such  widely  different  fields  of  investigation  as 
Folk-lore,  Mythology,  Fairy-tales,  Wit,  Poetry, 
Errors  of  Speech,  and  Morbid  Pathology. 
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The  slow  growth  of  conviction  must  be  familiar 
to  all  who  have  studied  the  authors  of  the  modern 
schools,  and  my  excuse  for  referring  to  it  here  is 
that  in  any  attempt  to  link  old  and  new  together 
one  continually  finds  views  in  juxtaposition  in  which 
the  new  suffers  considerably  in  comparison  with 
the  old  on  grounds  of  precision  and  tangibility. 
I  believe  it  is  impossible  to  demonstrate  the  accuracy 
of  the  analytical  explanation  in  any  particular 
instance,  and  I  therefore  wish  the  views  put  for- 
ward in  this  book  to  be  regarded  as  suggestive  rather 
than  dogmatic ;  as  indicating  a  possible  view-point 
rather  than  a  chain  of  evidence  whose  strength  is 
that  of  the  weakest  link.  It  is  on  these  grounds 
that  I  make  an  appeal  to  such  readers  as  are  not  yet 
convinced  of  the  soundness  of  modern  psychology 
to  avoid  hasty  judgment.  I  would  also  warn  them 
that  they  must  not  expect  to  arrive  at  conviction 
until  they  have  considered  the  nature  of  the  Un- 
conscious as  manifested  in  some  of  the  many  other 
provinces  in  which  it  may  be  studied. 

I  desire  to  record  here  my  indebtedness  to  Mr. 
G.  H.  Green,  B.  Sc.,  B.  Litt.,  for  his  assistance  and 
criticism  in  the  preparation  of  this  book,  and 
particularly  for  the  use  of  his  diagram  in  Ch.  VII. 
which  I  was  privileged  to  copy  from  the  M.S.  of  a 
forthcoming  book.  To  Dr.  E.  Jones,  who  was  kind 
enough  to  read  the  type-script,  I  am  indebted  for 
criticism  and  many  valuable  suggestions,  the  majority 
of  which  I  have  been  able  to  embody  in  the  book. 
I  also  desire  to  thank  Messrs.  F.  W.  Jaggard  and 
J.  M.  Newnham  for  their  willing  co-operation  during 
many  discussions  of  the  material,  and  the  latter  for 
his  assistance  in  the  tedious  task  of  proof-reading. 

Southampton,  1923.  T.K.S. 
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OUR  PHANTASTIC   EMOTIONS 

CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 

Psychology  is  the  Cinderella  of  the  mental  and 
moral  sciences.  In  the  past  it  has  been  little 
esteemed,  but  the  future  shews  promise  of  more 
worthy  recognition  when  Psychology  will  take  her 
rightful  place,  and  Ethics,  Economics,  Political 
Science  and  kindred  studies  will  be  forced  to 
acknowledge  her  precedence.  Had  there  been  in 
existence  any  well  organised  system  of  Psychology 
to  which  the  others  might  have  referred  their  em- 
piric findings  we  may  imagine  that  many  acri- 
monious dissensions  and  much  fruitless  labour 
would  have  been  avoided.  Unfortunately,  it  was 
lacking  ;  and  its  very  absence  was  largely  due  to 
the  pre-existence  of  the  step-sisters.  Questions  of 
Law  and  Ethics  interested  men  long  before  sufficient 
advance  had  been  made  to  establish  a  purely 
abstract  science  upon  comparative  lines,  and  in 
default  of  such  a  referee  each  mental  and  moral 
science  had  made  unorganised  inroads  into  the 
domain  of  Psychology  and  established  therein  its 
own  peculiar  citadel. 
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The  inevitable  result  was  the  collection  of  a 
miscellany  of  judgments  especially  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  particular  seeker,  most  of  them  only 
half-truths  and  many  of  them  wholly  false.  When 
much  later  an  attempt  was  made  to  formulate  an 
independent  Psychology,  the  early  workers  were 
faced  with  an  ill-assorted  array  of  so-called  truths, 
sanctioned  by  usage  and  each  under  the  protection 
of  its  immediate  founder  and  user.  We  cannot 
wonder  that  the  earlier  psychologists,  most  of  whom 
had  previously  worked  in  the  other  realms,  meekly 
accepted  the  situation  and  set  themselves  to  the 
task  of  organising  and  extending  the  already 
accepted  views.  They  were  the  more  ready  to 
restrict  themselves  to  the  limited  field  marked  out 
for  them  by  the  older  sciences  owing  to  the  inherent 
weaknesses  of  the  descriptive  method  they  were 
forced  to  adopt.  Biology  had  not  then  advanced 
far  enough  to  suggest  a  comparative  method,  and 
Introspection  became  the  universal  favourite. 

Now  Introspection  is  far  more  serviceable  in 
examining  and  classifying  cognitive  processes  than 
in  dealing  with  the  emotional  and  conative  aspects 
of  human  activity,  and  it  was  precisely  in  these 
latter  that  Psychology  found  itself  in  most  danger 
of  encroaching  upon  the  preserves  of  some  jealous 
pre-occupier.  Working  under  this  double  limitation 
the  introspective  psychologist  produced  a  badly 
articulated  array  of  more  or  less  discrepant  facts. 
The  aspects  upon  which  emphasis  was  laid  varied 
from  time  to  time  according  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
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more  prominent  exponents,  but  it  was  always  lacking 
in  any  basic  conception  which  could  have  served  to 
unify  the  whole. 

Of  recent  years  the  need  of  putting  the  science 
upon  a  more  sure  foundation  has' become  increasingly 
apparent,  and  a  brave  effort  to  link  it  directly  to 
Biology  through  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  physical 
nervous  system  has  not  been  very  successful.  But 
it  is  to  McDougall,  a  pioneer  of  this  school,  that  we 
owe  the  most  comprehensive  treatment  up  to  the 
present  time.  In  his  Social  Psychology  he  has 
endeavoured  by  the  application  of  the  comparative 
method  to  trace  the  evolution  of  human  emotions 
with  their  associated  conative  tendencies  back  to 
the  animal  instincts.  His  insight  has  led  him  in 
many  places  to  forestall  the  findings  of  the  modern 
Analytical  Psychology,  although,  at  the  time  of 
writing,  he  had  not  become  acquainted  with  the 
works  of  either  Freud  or  Jung. 

If  it  seems  a  little  strange  that  he  should  have 
undertaken  his  task  without  consideration  of  man's 
unconscious  mind  we  must  remember  that  those 
activities  that  first  led  people  to  infer  the  existence 
of  the  Unconscious  were  much  exploited  by  various 
pseudo-scientific  schools  of  thought,  and  at  best 
were  regarded  as  manifestations  of  a  morbid  con- 
dition. Nearly  all  the  serious  workers  restricted 
themselves  to  the  clinical  aspects,  and  although  Jay 
Hudson  x  succeeded  in  formulating  a  view  of  its 
nature  on  empiric  grounds  it  was  left  to  Freud  to 

i  The  Law  of  Psychic  Phenomena, 
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establish  the  necessity  of  considering  it,  not  only 
in  the  realm  of  pathology,  but  in  respect  to  all  our 
conscious  and  most  reasoned  actions. 

Many  years  of  patient  research  led  Freud  to  infer 
the  existence  of  the  "  Primary  "  and  the  "  Secondary 
Principles  ;  "  the  earlier  tentative  findings  have 
been  repeatedly  checked  by  various  investigators 
and  now  the  interplay  of  these  two  Principles  forms 
the  central  conception  in  that  science  of  Analytical 
Psychology  which  has  been  erected  on  the  basis  of 
experience  gained  in  the  practice  of  the  art  of 
Psycho-analysis. 

When  McDougall  was  writing  his  Social  Psychology 
he  was  ignorant  of  these  discoveries  and  as  a  result 
he  stressed  unduly  the  Primitive  Instinct  as  a 
present  factor  in  human  activity.  Much  of  his  work, 
however,  can  be  directly  translated  into  the  termin- 
ology of  analytical  psychology  by  merely  exchanging 
names.  Thus,  if  we  rename  his  "  self -regarding 
sentiment"  and  refer  instead  to  an  ego-complex  we 
at  once  render  available  for  our  purposes  masses  of 
close  observation  and  inference.  Though  not  con- 
sidering the  Unconscious  as  such  he  frequently 
describes  its  familiar  characteristics  and  reactions  ; 
thus  we  can  find  accounts  of  Rationalisation, 
Projection,  Introjection,  but  not  of  course  by  name. 
Owing  probably  to  the  lack  of  the  conception  of  the 
Unconscious  which  would  serve  to  unify  the  whole 
his  treatment  fails  to  convince  the  reader  of  the 
adequacy  of  his  analysis.  That  the  animal  instincts 
are  the  ultimate  evolutionary  source  from  which 
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human  emotions  derive  is  in  no  way  dubitable,  but 
the  play  of  such  instincts  through  the  mind  of  man 
is  so  modified  by  mental  possibilities  not  possessed 
by  the  animals  that  it  is  only  on  rare  occasions  that 
we  can  experience  an  emotion,  considered  from  the 
cognitive  aspect,  comparable  to  those  felt  by  the 
lower  orders  of  creation. 

McDougall  himself  realised  something  of  this,  for 
after  demonstrating  that  every  instinctive  action 
presents  all  three  aspects,  cognitive,  affective,  and 
conative,  he  deals  with  the  modifications  possible 
in  the  first  and  the  last  aspects  as  follows  : — ' '  In  the 
human  adult  ....  this  instinct  may  be  excited 
by  objects  and  situations  that  are  not  provided  for 
in  the  innate  disposition,  and  may  express  itself  in 
bodily  movements  which  also  are  not  natively 
determined."1  But  in  the  later  analysis  he  fails  to 
make  clear  that  the  bulk  of  what  we  feel  is  thus 
removed  from,  and  no  longer  referable  to,  that 
"  innate  disposition '  as  presented  in  animals. 
Though  not  denying  his  conclusion,  "  In  the  absence 
of  instinct  no  thought  and  no  action  could  ever  be 
achieved  or  repeated  "2  it  must  be  recognised  that 
their  claim  on  our  attention  is  limited  to  the  fact 
that  they  have  provided  the  primordial  channels 
through  which  we  are  now  capable  of  experiencing 
human  emotions.  Ginsberg  has  made  a  painstaking 
examination  of  the  claims  of  biological  instincts  to 
explain  the  psychology  of  our  present  social  complex 

A  Introduction  to  Social  Psychology,  p.  42. 

2  Ibid,  p.  43. 
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and  one  of  his  conclusions  is  that  "  Our  present 
nature  is  in  other  words  not  a  balance  between 
primitive  impulses,  but  involves  a  new  synthesis  in 
which  the  original  form  of  the  impulses  may  be 
greatly  transformed. ' ' 1 

We  have  said  that  the  bulk  of  McDougall's  Social 
Psychology  can  be  directly  translated  into  the 
terminology  of  analytical  psychology,  but  the 
grouping  of  the  factors  will  not  in  all  cases  be  the 
same.  Just  as  in  abstracting  data  for  statistical 
purposes  the  items  will  appear  in  different  groupings 
according  to  the  basis  of  classification  adopted,  so 
the  various  facts  of  Biology  and  Psychology  will 
group  themselves  in  somewhat  different  fashion 
according  as  to  whether  we  are  approaching  the 
subject  from  McDougall's  side  or  from  Freud's. 
It  is  hoped  therefore  that  where  such  differences 
occur  they  will  not  be  read  as  implying  a  criticism 
of  McDougall's  views,  either  as  regards  their  accuracy 
or  their  utility  in  their  own  realm. 

The  task  that  has  been  attempted  in  the  later 
chapters  of  this  book  is  to  relate  the  fundamental 
conceptions  of  analytical  psychology  with  the 
established  facts  regarding  ' '  biological  man ; ' '  and 
more  especially  to  consider  the  bearing  upon  our 
emotions  of  that  Unconscious  Phantasy  of  Supremacy 
which  results  from  the  infantile  sense  of  omnipotence 
as  analysed  by  Ferenczi.2  Appeal  can  now  be  made 
to  a  rapidly  increasing  audience,  for  no  very 
intimate  knowledge  of  modern  psychology  is 

1  Psychology  of  Society,  p.  12. 

J  Essay  on  Stages  in  the  Development  of  the  Sense  of  Reality 
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necessary,  but  merely  acquaintance  with  such  out- 
standing features  as  Freud's  two  "  Principles/' 
Ferenczi's  "  Primal  Phantasy,"  and  the  processes  of 
Projection,  Intr ejection  and  Symbolisation.  A  brief 
resume  of  these  will  not  be  out  of  place  though  such 
cannot  be  expected  to  replace  an  acquaintance  with 
the  works  of  the  authors. 

Freud's  "  Two  Principles."  Throughout  his 
works  Freud  lays  great  stress  upon  the  dynamic 
nature  of  mental  processes.  His  "  First  Principle  " 
(Pleasure-pain  Principle,  or  Primary  Instance) 
determmes  that  tendency  of  the  mind  whereby  any 
sense  of  lack  promotes  an  hallucinatory  gratification 
by  means  of  regression  to,  and  revivifying  of,  previ- 
ous memory  traces.  This  system  can  do  nothing 
but  imagine  the  fulfilment  of  wishes,  and  resolutely 
ignores  all  things  unpleasant  to  it.  Its  functioning 
is  marked  by  extreme  freedom  of  movement,  the 
most  trilling  associative  links  serving  to  establish 
actual  identity.  It  knows  no  categories  and  is 
incapable  of  classification  or  other  logical  processes. 
Above  all  it  is  intensely  concerned  with  self  to  the 
exclusion  of  every  outside  consideration. 

The  transitory  nature  of  hallucinatory  gratifica- 
tion as  a  means  of  satisfying  any  want  determines 
the  development  of  the  "  Second  Principle  "  (Reality 
Principle,  or  Secondary  Instance)  which  inhibits 
the  extravagant  expenditure  of  psychic  energy 
through  many  channels  to  unsatisfactory  ends,  and 
diverts  it  by  complicated  detours  through  the  motor 
activities  with  a  view  to  modifying  the  environment. 
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Both  systems  aim  at  the  same  goal,  viz.  the  allaying 
of  excitation.  The  First  Principle  remains  practic- 
ally unaltered  throughout  life,  but  the  Second  is 
undergoing  perpetual  development.  Though  its 
essential  function  is  to  control  the  First  Principle 
activities  it  never  succeeds  in  doing  so  completely  ; 
indeed,  much  of  what  is  commonly  regarded  as 
purely  logical  thinking  is  actually  mere  ' '  Rationalis- 
ation," i.e.  a  subservience  of  the  Second  to  the  First 
whereby  actions  prompted  by  the  latter  are 
elaborately  justified  by  means  of  the  reasoning 
abilities  of  the  former. 

Among  the  unconscious  and  indestructible  wishes 
occur  many  which  come  into  conflict  with  the 
ethical  and  aesthetic  standards  that  are  later 
developed  within  the  activities  of  the  Second 
Principle  ;  this  results  in  varying  degrees  of 
"  Conflict  '  with  equally  varying  results.  If  the 
Second  succeed  in  detaching  the  primitive  interest 
from  the  object  to  which  it  was  attached,  and  in 
transferring  it  to  some  other  object  which  will  allow 
of  more  socialised  activities,  then  "Sublimation"1 
is  said  to  have  been  effected.  Failing  this, 
' '  Repression  ' '  may  occur,  often  with  the  production 
of  a  "  Reaction-formation,"  or  conscious  tendency 
directly  opposing  the  unconscious  tendency. 

When,    at    appropriate    stages,    the    biological 

1  Though  in  its  original  use  "Sublimation"  denoted  the 
diversion  of  energy  from  a  sexual  interest  to  more  socialised 
aims,  it  is  now  commonly  used  when  such  a  transference  of 
interest  is  effected  whether  the  original  attachment  was  specifi- 
cally sexual  or  not. 
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instincts  make  their  appearance  it  is  possible  for  an 
alliance  to  be  established  between  them  and  an 
Unconscious  Wish,  and  it  is  clear  that  such  a  combin- 
ation would  be  exceeding!}?  potent.  The  most 
powerful  instincts  are  centred  in  the  interests  of 
Nutrition  and  Sex,  and  of  these  two  it  is  notoriously 
the  latter  which  comes  into  most  serious  conflict 
with  our  later  established  ethical  codes  ;  conse- 
quently it  is  in  this  region  that  there  occur  the  most 
violent  battles  between  the  First  and  Second 
Principles,  or  in  other  words  the  bulk  of  the  re- 
pressed matter  in  an  adult's  mind  is  of  a  sexual 
nature. 

The  "  Phantasy  of  Universal  Supremacy."  The 
extent  to  which  normal  people  continually  indulge 
in  the  Phantasy,  or  the  Day-dream,  is  not  fully 
realised  even  by  many  students  of  modern 
psychology,  and  is,  of  course,  denied  by  those  who 
have  not  studied  the  question.  Most  adults  when 
asked  if  they  indulge  in  the  Day-dream  will  reply 
in  the  negative  and  it  takes  a  considerable  amount 
of  close  observation  to  enable  one  to  "  catch  oneself 
in  the  act,"  so  fleeting,  although  so  frequent,  are  the 
adult  phantasies.  In  children,  however,  the  process 
is  far  more  prolonged  and  continual  ;  but  here  again 
people  are  hard  to  convince.  G.  H.  Green,  author 
of  "  Psychanalysis  in  the  Classroom,"  narrates  how, 
after  addressing  a  meeting  of  parents  on  the  subject 
of  children's  day-dreams,  he  received  the  following 
statement  from  one  of  the  audience  :  "All  of  what 
you  said  was  very  interesting  and  may  be  true  of 
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some  children,  but  speaking  as  a  father  of  eleven 
I  can  assure  you  that  not  one  of  my  children  ever 
indulged  in  the  Phantasy  of  an  Invisible  Companion." 
This  remark  was  particularly  interesting  owing  to 
the  fact  that  only  three  days  previously  one  of  the 
gentleman's  daughters,  who  was  a  member  of 
Mr.  Green's  class  in  school,  had  brought  to  him  an 
account  of  what  she  considered  was  an  interesting 
example  of  forgetting.  She  recounted  how  when 
she  commented  to  an  elder  sister  on  the  foolish 
behaviour  of  a  younger  one,  who  was  "  talking  to 
a  child  who  was  not  there,"  that  the  elder  girl  had 
replied,  "  Oh,  you  used  to  do  the  same  when  you 
were  her  age.  I  can  remember  telling  you  how  silly 
you  were."  This  incident  illustrates  to  how  great 
an  extent  a  parent  may  be  ignorant  of  the  more 
cherished  privacies  of  his  children's  lives,  and  serves 
to  explain  the  reluctance  with  which  people  can  be 
induced  to""accord  to  Phantasy  its  rightful  position 
in  human  psychology. 

In  addition  to  the  conscious  phantasies,  or  day- 
dreams proper,  there  are  the  unconscious  phantasies 
whose  influence  is  far  more  powerful.  The  primal 
unconscious  phantasy  results  from  the  progressive 
victories  of  Reality  which  promote,  in  the  infant, 
hallucinatory  reoccupation  of  the  inter-uterine 
existence.  We  are  indebted  to  Ferenczi  for  a  very 
thorough  examination  of  the  infant's  sense  of 
omnipotence,  and  for  any  adequate  comprehension 
of  this  idea,  together  with  its  potency  and  width  of 
application,  reference  must  be  made  to  his  original 
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work.1  The  conclusions  which  can  be  quoted  here 
must  necessarily  remain  unconvincing  to  those  who 
have  not  followed  the  originator's  closely  reasoned 
essay.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  while  investigating  the 
causes  of  the  "  almost  incurable  megalomania  of 
mankind  "  he  was  led  back  to  the  time  before  the 
Second  Principle  had  become  established,  when 
"  wishing  was  equivalent  to  acting,"  and  he  was 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  "  all  children  live  in 
the  happy  delusion  of  omnipotence."  He  traces 
the  means  whereby  the  delusion  is  maintained 
through  successive  stages  in  the  growth  of  conscious- 
ness and  the  development  of  the  Reality  Principle. 
He  points  out  how  readily  morbid  conditions  will 
allow  of  manifestations  of  the  unconscious  phantasy, 
and  how  its  presence  is  to  be  detected  in  fairy 
stories.  Two  points  that  deserve  considerable 
emphasis  are  (i)  that  normally  the  phantasy  is  un- 
conscious ;  it  does  not  tend  to  introduce  itself  into 
consciousness  as  definite  ideation  but  by  indirect 
methods  of  implication  in  our  conscious  attitudes 
and  actions,  and  (2)  that,  though  no  such  factor  was 
present  in  its  origin,  yet  its  expression  in  a  world  of 
associates  suggests  that  the  Phantasy  is  one  of 
"  Supremacy  "  rather  than  one  of  "  Omnipotence." 

Projection  and  Introjection.  So  far  as  we  are 
concerned  both  these  processes  effect  very  similar 
results,  namely  the  establishment  of  a  dispro- 
portionate affect  in  relation  to  some  particular 

1  Essay  on  the  stages  in  the  Development  of  the  Sense  of 
Reality,  injhis  Contributions  to  Psycho-analysis. 
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external.  Man's  normal  aptitude  for  Projection  has 
long  been  recognised  and  is  referred  to  in  such 
phrases  as,  "  Qui  s'excuse  s'accuse."  Bernard  Shaw 
chose  an  excellent  example  when  he  pointed  out 
that  the  penalty  a  man  suffers  for  lying  is  that  he 
is  unable  to  believe  other  men.  Ernest  Jones 
defines  it  as  "  Ascribing  to  the  outer  world  mental 
processes  that  are  not  recognised  to  be  of  personal 
origin."  An  example  very  similar  to  those  recognised 
in  the  popular  allusions  referred  to  above  is  offered 
by  the  theory  that  the  conception  of  a  Devil  is  the 
projection  of  the  child's  unconscious  attitude 
towards  the  father.  Very  frequently,  a  child,  finding 
too  great  a  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  facts  of 
actual  life  with  his  ego-ideal,  "  projects "  that 
«go-ideal  upon  some  chosen  "  hero  "  and  worships 
him,  in  reality  worshipping  his  own  ego-ideal  in 
the  person  of  the  hero.  It  is  instructive  in  this, 
and  in  most  cases  of  identification  to  observe  the 
operation  of  the  repressing  forces  (Freudian  Censor- 
ship) in  their  endeavour  to  make  things  run  smoothly. 
They  achieve  their  end  by  diverting  the  energy  into 
channels  which  allow  of  a  considerable  degree  of 
satisfaction  without  making  too  manifest  the 
opposition  between  reality  and  phantasy. 

The  process  which  Ferenczi  has  named  Introfection 
has  also  been  recognised  by  people  not  specifically 
concerned  with  psychology  and  is  referred  to  in 
such  phrases  as  "an  aptitude  to  take  things 
personally."  Ernest  Jones  defines  it  as  "  Absorption 
of  the  environment  into  the  personality,  so 
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that  external  events  are  reacted  to  as  though 
they  were  internal,  personal  ones."  This  "  Love 
me  love  my  dog  "  attitude  is  frequently  met  in  such 
instances  as  the  housewife's  sensitiveness  to  slurs 
upon  her  house,  also  in  the  varying  forms  of 
Patriotism  and  affection  for  Alma  Mater.  Ferenczi 
has  devoted  a  whole  chapter  to  the  study  of  Intro- 
jection  and  points  out  how  commonly  people  make 
use  of  it  and  "  by  lavishing  emotion  on  objects  which 
do  not  concern  them  are  enabled  to  keep  unconscious 
various  affective  connections  with  objects  which 
concern  them  nearly." 

Sytnbolisation.  Without  entering  upon  the 
polemical  ground  of  a  discussion  on  the  nature 
and  origin  of  Symbols  it  must  be  noted  that,  just 
as  an  idea  of  a  consciously  desired  end  becomes  a 
stimulus  to  action,  so  the  presence  of  a  symbol 
(though  consciously  we  may  not  recognise  it  as 
such)  assists  the  conative  effort  of  an  unconscious 
desire.  McDougall  describes  the  conscious  process 
thus  : — "  The  essential  operation  of  volition  is  the 
same  as  that  of  desire,  namely  the  holding  the  idea 
of  the  end  at  the  focus  of  consciousness,  so  that 
it  works  strongly  to  the  realisation  of  its  end,  prevail- 
ing over  rival  ideas  and  tendencies.  *  Man's  pro- 
clivity for  symbolisation  acts  similarly  for  his 
unconscious  desires. 

Suggestibility  of  the  Unconscious.  Although 
suggestibility  has  been  widely  explored  by  the 
exponents  of  analytical  psychology  there  remains 

1  Introduction  to  Social  Psychology,  p.  246. 
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an  aspect  upon  which  they  say  little  or  nothing, 
and  which  it  would  seem  is  necessary  to  embody  in 
the  science  if  any  effective  junction  is  to  be  made 
with  the  biological  school. 

For  many  years  before  Freud  expounded  his 
theories  of  the  Unconscious  much  attention,  of  a 
more  or  less  scientific  nature,  had  been  paid  to  what 
was  then  generally  called  the  Sub-conscious.  One 
of  the  most  clearly  formulated  treatments  is  to  be 
found  in  Jay  Hudson's  Law  of  Psychic  Phenomena 
wherein  he  states  two  fundamental  propositions  : 
(a)  The  subjective  mind  is  constantly  amenable 
to  control  by  suggestion  and  (b)  The  subjective 
mind  is  incapable  of  inductive  reasoning.1  Upon 
these  two  propositions  he  founds  the  whole  book 
and  by  their  means  explains,  to  his  own  satisfaction, 
the  phenomena  of  Hypnotism,  various  forms  of 
Spiritism,  Clairvoyance,  and  Telepathy,  together 
with  an  outline  of  a  system  of  Psychotherapy.  Now 
it  is  noteworthy  that  neither  of  the  laws  quoted  is 
incompatible  with  the  Freudian  conception  of  the 
Unconscious,  and  it  is  possible  that  investigation 
of  his  ideas  might  enable  us  to  make  use  of  some  of 
his  findings  and  assist  in  translating  observations 
from  one  system  of  psychology  to  another.  In 
The  Psychology  of  Suggestion,  (for  which  William 
James  wrote  a  commendatory  preface),  Boris  Sidis 
describes  the  Sub-conscious  as  "  credulous,  irrational, 
cowardly,  amoral  and  unscrupulous  ;  having  the 
mental  mechanism  of  the  brute,  and  being  without 

1  op.  cit.,  p.  26.  '*  op.  cit.,  ch.  xxvi. 
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moral  law,  indeed  being  without  law  at  all."2  In 
such  a  picture  it  is  not  difficult  to  recognise  much 
of  the  familiar  Unconscious.  Quite  recently  Camille 
Flammarion  in  his  Death  and  Its  Mystery  says  : — 
"  Transmission  of  thought  is  as  certain  as  the  trans- 
mission of  heat,  light,  electricity,  or  magnetism." 
Since  the  members  of  this  school  are  dealing  with 
something  that  bears  so  many  resemblances  to  the 
Unconscious  it  behoves  us  to  consider  the  mass  of 
observations  they  have  accumulated,  and  especially 
to  sift  the  evidence  upon  which  they  found  their 
belief  in  Telepathy,  for  if  we  could  accept  that  as 
an  assured  fact  it  would  serve  to  bridge  some  of  the 
difficult  passages  between  the  old  and  the  new. 


CHAPTER  II 
HUMAN    EMOTIONS 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  in  the  previous 
chapter  that,  owing  to  the  action  of  factors  that  do 
not  operate  at  stages  lower  than  the  human,  current 
human  emotions  do  not  bear  the  relation  commonly 
supposed  to  those  called  by  the  same  name  when 
evinced  among  the  animals  ;  that  the  difference  is 
one  of  kind  rather  than  of  degree.  A  comparison  may 
be  drawn  with  the  means  of  transit  in  a  civilised 
country.  It  will  be  generally  found  that  the  railways 
follow  the  river  valleys,  and  in  a  very  real  sense 
the  existence  of  rivers,  now  in  many  cases  long- 
since  dry,  determined  the  routes  by  which  goods  are 
conveyed  by  rail  at  the  present  day  ;  but  in  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  trade  routes  and  present  means  of 
transit  it  would  clearly  be  inadequate  to  make  the 
river  system  a  basis  of  classification  on  which  to 
summarise  the  facts. 

This  figure  must  not  be  considered  to  depreciate 
the  present  potency  of  instincts  as  sources  of  conative 
energy,  but  rather  to  emphasise  their  importance 
in  that  respect  whilst  maintaining  that  the  resulting 
affective  processes  now  differ  from  those  of  the 
animals  not  only  in  degree  but  actually  in  kind. 

Trotter  says,   "  Intelligence  leaves  its  possessor 

16 
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no  less  impelled  by  instinct  than  his  simple  ancestor, 
but  endows  him  with  the  capacity  to  respond  in 
a  variety  of  ways  .  .  .  .there  is  no  reason  however 
to  suppose  that  the  impulse  is  any  weaker  for  that.  "a 
Freud  clearly  indicates  that  in  his  estimation  human 
emotions  are  different  in  kind  from  those  of  the 
animals  when  he  says  : — "  We  do  not  know  the 
prototype  of  the  condition  of  fear  in  the  case  of  other 
mammals  and  so  we  do  not  know  the  complex  of 
emotions  that  in  them  is  equivalent  to  our  fear."2 
To  support  such  views  it  is  necessary  to  indicate 
a  factor  that  may  serve  to  mark  off  with  some  pre- 
cision the  human  from  the  animal.  Though  this 
might  seem  to  be  attempting  the  impossible  certain 
pointers  may  be  found  that  suggest  a  probable 
solution. 

Throughout  the  works  of  all  close  observers  will 
be  found  remarks,  more  or  less  explicit,  suggesting 
that  the  observer  desires  to  modify  the  accepted 
meaning  of  such  words  as  "  understand,"  "  think," 
or  "  imagine  "  when  applying  them  to  animals. 
These  qualifications  are  always  connected  with  the 
cognitive  aspect  of  whatever  process  is  under  dis- 
cussion. Another  term  that  is  always  used  with 
great  caution  in  relation  to  animals  is  that  of  volition ; 
most  authors  very  rightly  prefer  to  regard  those 
actions  which  seem  to  indicate  an  effort  of  will 
as  implying  rather  the  resultant  of  two  opposing 
impulses  operating  without  the  assistance  of  any 

1  Instincts  of  the  Herd  in  Peace  and  War,  p.  97. 
"  Introduction  to  Psycho-analysis  p.  343. 
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arbiter  such  as,  in  one  form  or  another,  is  postulated 
in  the  case  of  humans. 

Now  McDougall  is  the  only  psychologist  who 
has  succeeded  in  analysing  Will,  treating  it  not 
sui  generis  but  tracing  its  evolution  from  animal 
origins.  In  the  concluding  paragraph  of  his  chapter 
on  Volition  he  says  : — "  it  may  seem  paradoxical 
and  repugnant  to  one's  sense  of  the  nobility  of  moral 
conduct,  that  it  should  be  exhibited  as  dependent 
on  an  impulse  that  we  share  with  the  animals  and 
which  in  them  plays  a  part  that  is  of  secondary 
importance  and  utterly  amoral,"  while  on  the 
previous  page  he  says  : — "  .  .  .  .actions  do  not 
become  the  expression  of  conscious  purpose  until 
the  individual  attains  the  capacity  of  representing 
the  end  towards  which  he  feels  himself  impelled."1 
Whether  we  are  prepared  to  accept  his  analysis 
in  its  entirety  or  not,  no  one  can  afford  to  reject 
without  consideration  the  conclusions  of  so  capable 
an  observer  or  the  inferences  that  may  be  drawn 
therefrom.  The  suggestion  implicit  in  the  above 
pair  of  quotations  is  simply  that  the  power  of 
' '  picturing  ' '  is  the  distinguishing  difference  between 
human  and  animal.  If  we  are  content  to  regard 
volition  as  essentially  human  we  shall  find  the  view 
borne  out  by,  or  at  least  that  it  is  not  incompatible 
with,  the  widely  differing  conclusions  of  various 
eminent  thinkers.  Professor  Stout  says : — 
"  Volition  is  a  desire  qualified  and  denned  by  the 
judgment  that,  so  far  as  in  us  lies,  we  shall  bring 

i  Social  l-'sychologyt  p.  203. 
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about  the  attainment  of  the  desired  end."*  Such 
a  qualifying  judgment  clearly  depends  upon  the 
development  of  the  conceptual  capacity. 

William  James  expresses  himself  in  such  phrases 
as,  "  The  essential  achievement  of  the  will  is  to 
attend  to  a  difficult  object  and  hold  it  fast  before 
the  mind,"  or,  in  describing  a  moral  action,  "  It 
consists  in  the  effort  of  attention  by  which  we  hold 
fast  to  an  idea."  Ribot  in  dealing  specifically  with 
the  difference  between  animal  and  human  emotions 
says : — "  The  first  (animal)  are  connected  with 
sensation  perception  or  with  their  immediate  repre- 
sentation .  .  .  .the  second  (hitman)  are  connected 
with  images  of  less  and  less  concrete  character."3 
Wundt's  view,  thai  volition  consists  in  inhibiting 
all  competing  presentations  to  the  advantage  of 
the  one  in  the  focus  of  consciousness,  turns  essentially 
on  the  same  capacity.  In  fact  all  current  views, 
however  much  they  may  diverge  from  one  another 
in  their  subsequent  developments,  serve  to  emphasise 
the  central  importance  of  man's  picture-forming 
ability.  It  is  possibly  this  factor  which  Freud  has 
in  mind  when,  in  dealing  with  phantasy,  he  says  : — 
"  Accordingly  (man)  has  reserved  for  himself  a 
psychological  activity  wherein  all  these  abandoned 
sources  of  pleasure  and  means  of  pleasurable  grati- 
fication are  granted  further  existence,  a  form  of 
existence  in  which  they  are  freed  from  the  require- 

1  Mind,  New  Series,  vol.  5.  -  Talks  to  Teachers,  p.  187. 

3  Psychology  oj  Emotions,  p.  390. 
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ments  of  reality  and  what  we  like  to  call  the  test 
of  Reality.  "A 

Though  the  question  as  to  how  this  ability  to 
"picture,"  or  "hold  in  the  mind'  operates  in 
determining  action  would  possibly  be  answered 
differently  by  each  authority,  it  is  not  necessary 
for  our  present  purpose  to  attempt  any  judgment 
between  rival  theories  ;  it  is  sufficient  to  realise 
that  the  power  of  "  seeing  with  the  mind  as  well  as 
with  the  eyes  ' '  which  links  present,  past,  and  future 
into  a  new  form  of  present  stimulus,  may  well  serve  to 
explain  the  development  in  man  of  a  complete  range 
of  phenomena  not  found  in  the  animal  kingdom. 
Especially  does  this  seem  likely  when  we  consider 
the  direction  in  which  we  have  outstripped  the 
animals  in  physical  evolution,  viz.  in  the  development 
of  a  considerably  larger  physical  brain,  upon  which 
it  is  generally  admitted  our  powers  of  representation 
depend. 

If  the  above  suggestion  be  correct  then  man  as  he 
exists  to-day  will  experience  so  much  that  cannot 
be  experienced  by  the  animals,  and  these  experiences 
will  be  of  such  preponderating  value  in  man's  life 
that  the  question  arises  whether  we  do,  at  our  present 
stage,  know  any  truly  biological  emotions.  Taking 
for  example  the  emotion  of  Fear,  do  we  ever  feel 
an  emotion  sufficiently  similar  to  the  "  fear  '  of 
animals  to  warrant  us  in  calling  it  by  the  same  name  ? 
It  seems  likely  that  the  last  vestige  of  real  biological 
fear  is  known  to  us  as  the  "  start  "  that  we  experience 

A  Introduction  to  Psycho-analysis,  p.  323. 
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at  a  sudden  sound.  The  instinctive  tendency  for 
flight  is  now  restricted  to  the  involuntary  contraction 
of  the  muscles  that  make  us  "jump,"  and  the  amount 
of  cognition  of  the  fear-producing  cause  that  we 
achieve  before  the  "  jump '  is  completed  may 
possibly  serve  as  a  clue  to  the  amount  of  cognition 
that  it  is  necessary  for  an  animal  to  attain  before 
manifesting  the  apparently  reasonable  action  of  flight. 
Fear  of  the  dark  and  fear  of  loneliness  may  possibly 
be  other  relics  of  true  biological  fear,  but  what  is 
commonly  meant  by  the  word  "  fear '  is  quite 
distinct.  Ernest  Jones  has  made  this  exceedingly 
clear  in  his  paper  on  "  War  Shock  and  Freud's  Theory 
of  the  Neuroses  "  a  and  uses  the  word  "  dread  "  to 
distinguish  a  factor  that  is  very  commonly  present 
from  the  biologically  useful  fear.  He  says  : — "  Thus, 
one  does  not  flee  because  one  is  frightened,  but 
because  one  perceives  danger  ;  in  situations  of 
extreme  danger  men  very  often  respond  with  suitable 
measures  of  flight,  fight,  or  what  not,  when  they  are 
not  in  the  least  degree  frightened,"  and  concludes 
as  follows  : — "  The  inference  from  these  considera- 
tions is  that  even  in  situations  of  real  danger  a  state 
of  developed  dread  is  not  part  of  the  useful  biological 
mechanism  of  defence,  but  is  an  abnormal  response 
akin  to  the  neurotic  symptom  of  morbid  anxiety." 

This  distinction  of  the  factor  "  dread,"  which 
accounts  for  the  bulk  of  what  we  commonly  call 
"  fear,"  is  exceedingly  important.  Although  it 
would  seem  from  the  first  quotation  that  Jones 

A  Papers  on  Psycho-analysis,  Second  Ed.,  ch.  xxxiii. 
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would  associate  a  far  greater  degree  of  cognition 
with  biological  fear  than  was  suggested  above,  it 
may  be  possible  to  maintain  the  original  position, 
while  at  the  same  time  incorporating  Jones's  con- 
clusions, by  taking  advantage  of  the  findings  of  Frink, 
who  has  devoted  so  much  time  and  skill  to  the  eluci- 
dation of  the  anxiety  problem.  He  considers  that 
no  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  morbid  and 
natural  fear  either  in  quality  or  degree  ;  that  the 
sole  distinction  we  can  make  is  that  in  the  case  of 
morbid  fear  the  affect  is  relatively  excessive  con- 
sidering the  externals  to  which  it  is  attributed.1 
If  we  accept  this  continuity  of  nature  we  can  avoid 
our  previous  difficulty  by  regarding  all  human  fears 
as  "  dreads,"  in  Jones's  use  of  that  term,  leaving 
the  true  biological  fear  with  a  minimum  of  cognitive 
association.  Though  this  may  appear  mere  hair- 
splitting it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  of  real  value  and 
that  subsequent  considerations  will  be  found  to 
support  it. 

For  the  sake  of  clearness  in  the  following  investig- 
ation the  word  "  fear  "  will  be  used  rather  than 
"  dread  "  to  describe  what  is  commonly  understood 
as  human  fear,  but  it  is  not  intended  thereby  to 
sacrifice  the  position  that  true  biological  fear,  whether 
in  man  or  animal,  is  accompanied  by  a  minimum  of 
cognition. 

Since  it  is  upon  this  point  that  there  occurs  our 
greatest  divergence  from  McDougall's  views  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  in  his  supplementary  chapters 

A  Morbid  Fears  and  Compulsions,  p.  152. 
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he  gives  indications  of  modifying  his  original  state- 
ments in  the  same  direction.  In  the  early  part  of 
his  book  he  insists  on  the  co-existence  of  the  three 
aspects  cognitive,  affective,  and  conative  in  every 
instinctive  action,  but  does  not  in  the  subsequent 
chapters  emphasise  the  limitations  of  the  cognitive 
element.  In  his  additional  chapter  on  the  Sex 
Instinct  he  says  : — "  It  (the  sex-instinct)  illustrates 
better  than  any  other  the  fact  that  the  instinct  may 
work  strongly  within  us,  impelling  us  to  actions 
that  bring  us  nearer  to  the  end  of  the  instinct,  while 
yet  that  end  remains  undefined  in  consciousness  .  .  . 
in  such  a  person  the  sex  impulse  may  be  nothing 
more  than  a  vague  restlessness,  a  blind  craving 
for  some  object  or  impression  or  experience  that  he 
cannot  define  to  himself  ;  yet  under  favourable 
conditions  the  impulse  may  carry  him  irresistibly 
to  the  accomplishment  of  the  actions  which  constitute 
both  the  first  and  second  stages  of  the  process  of 
fertilisation."1  In  another  place  he  says: — "The 
relation  between  the  affective  and  conative  parts 
of  the  disposition  is  more  obscure  and  in  some  sense 
more  intimate  than  between  them  and  the  cognitive 
part."2  The  latter  conclusion  might  be  expanded 
to  the  extent  of  saying  that  affect  may  be  entirely 
dissociated  from  conscious  cognition  :  most  people 
have,  at  one  time  or  another,  had  the  unpleasant 
experience  of  awakening  with  an  oppressive  sense 
of  calamity  which  has  maintained  for  a  perceptible 
time  before  the  actual  cause  has  been  remembered. 

1  Social  Psychology,  p.  400.  ^  Ibid,  p.  387,  foot-note. 
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In  order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  falling  into  the 
error,  already  imputed  to  McDougall,  of  over-estimat- 
ing the  effect  of  the  biological  factor,  we  will  attack 
the  problem  from  a  different  point.  Starting  from 
Man,  we  will  adopt  the  zetetic  method  and  proceed 
to  collect  as  many  judgments  as  we  can  bearing 
on  the  subject  from  as  many  different  view-points 
as  possible.  The  inevitable  result  of  such  a  method 
is  that  the  facts  straggle  in  without  order,  and  the 
whole  array  lacks  cogency  ;  nevertheless  it  is  hoped 
that,  by  thus  assembling  human  judgments  upon 
the  specifically  human  emotions,  certain  aspects 
may  appear  that  would  remain  unnoticed  if  we 
started  from  animal  emotions  and  elaborated  them 
to  explain  our  own.  The  fitting  of  such  material 
into  a  more  precise  scheme  will  be  left  for  the  later 
chapters. 


CHAPTER     III 
FEAR 

We  may  first  dismiss  from  our  consideration  the 
definitely  morbid  fears  of  neurotic  patients.  The 
phobias  have  been  exhaustively  dealt  with  by  many 
writers  and  it  has  been  proven  past  all  doubt  that 
they  represent  in  a  distorted  form  the  patient's 
intra-psychic  conflicts  projected  upon  the  external 
world.  We  may,  however,  bear  in  mind  this  essential 
element  "  conflict,"  for  in  the  light  of  Frink's  con- 
clusion concerning  the  continuity  between  reasonable 
and  morbid  fears,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  canvass 
the  possibility  of  discovering  behind  reasonable 
fears  the  same  element  that  undoubtedly  lies  behind 
all  morbid  ones. 

It  is  a  commonplace  observation  that  fear-produc- 
ing externals  arouse  very  varying  degrees  of  affect 
and  reaction  in  different  people.  The  "  elation  ' 
that  is  sometimes  experienced  in  situations  that 
might  well  have  prompted  flight  recalls  the  idea 
that  a  conflict  (using  the  term  in  its  ordinary  signifi- 
cance) need  not  be  distressful,  but  is  distinctly  enjoy- 
able to  certain  natures  and  in  certain  conditions. 
Again  where  one  man  would  feel  fear  another  would 
feel  anger,  and  here  we  find  the  nature  of  the  affect 
connected  with  the  relative  self-confidence  of  the 
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two  men  ;  confidence  being  associated  with  anger 
and  lack  of  confidence  with  fear.  A  very  similar 
distinction  exists  between  the  truculent  and  the 
diffident  man,  which  leads  us  to  the  observation 
that  Fear  is  bound  up  with  the  Ego-estimate, with 
the  question  of  one's  potency  to  control  one's  environ- 
ment. Further  considerations  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  ego-complex  is  involved  suggest  that 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  common  phrase  of  "  fearing  for 
someone  else  "  has  any  exact  meaning.  In  such 
cases  as  it  could  be  loosely  applied,  it  seems  probable 
that  Introjection  has  determined  such  a  degree  of 
identification  with  the  beloved  object  that  it  may  very 
well  be  true  to  declare  that,  in  essence,  one  can 
fear  only  for  one's  self.  Returning  to  the  element 
of  lack  of  confidence  in  one's  ability  to  control  the 
environment,  "  Doubt  "  seems  indicated  as  insepar- 
ably connected  with  Fear,  and  it  would  be  easy  to 
formulate  a  theory  reducing  all  fear  to  a  fear-of- 
impotence  in  a  wide  sense. 

Fear  of  loneliness,  one  of  the  most  widely  distribut- 
ed forms  of  Fear,  presents  a  similar  character.  W. 
Trotter  explains  it  as  the  instinctive  feeling  of  in- 
security that  is  experienced  by  a  gregarious  animal 
when  separated  from  the  herd  1,  but  from  our  point 
of  view  it  follows  as  an  immediate  corollary  to 
Ferenczi's  analysis  of  the  early  stages  of  the  infants 
existence,  since  he  points  out 2  how  the  un-coordin- 
ated  motor  discharges  (crying,  struggling)  associated 

1  Instinct  of  Herd  in  Peace  and  W,n\ 
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with  the  first  hallucinatory  stage,  come  to  be  used  by 
the  infant  as  '  magic  '  signals,  at  the  dictation  of 
which  satisfaction  promptly  arrives.  He  goes  on 
to  shew  how  the  hallucination  of  omnipotence  is 
maintained  through  successive  stages  by  the  means 
of  "  magic  gestures  "  and  later  by  "  magic  words." 
But  throughout  all  these  stages,  during  which  the 
infant  is  so  highly  receptive  of  impressions,  the 
absence  of  human  beings  from  the  immediate  environ- 
ment would  render  the  various  "  magics  "  inopera- 
tive, and  so  a  connection  would  inevitably  become 
established  in  the  infant's  mind  between  loneliness 
and  impotence.  Remembering  the  well  established 
connection  between  morbid  fear  and  sexuality,  one 
is  tempted  to  forego  all  further  collection  of  judg- 
ments and  start  theorising  at  this  point.  It  would 
be  easy  to  treat  all  fear-of-impotence  (in  whatever 
direction  it  might  be  directed)  as  a  projection  of 
a  fear  of  impotence  in  a  specifically  sexual  sense 
That  this  does  actually  take  place,  and  that  not 
infrequently,  is  attested  by  the  recorded  cures  that 
have  followed  analyses  made  along  just  such  lines 
as  indicated  ;  but  this  does  not  warrant  us  in  select- 
ing this  particular  process  and  endeavouring  to 
stretch  it  to  include  all  other  forms. 

Let  us  see  if  anything  of  interest  to  our  enquiry 
may  be  found  in  that  repository  of  folk-wisdom, 
the  proverbs  and  figures  of  speech.  To  many  people 
these  might  seem  of  trivial  value  in  serious  discussion, 
but  the  great  Bacon  did  not  disdain  to  collect  pairs 
of  antithetical  proverbs  for  critical  examination 
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and,  much  later,  we  find  Freud  making  good  use  of 
the  same  material.  One  of  the  commonest  phrases 
involving  the  word  fear  is  the  simple  antithesis"  Hopes 
and  Fears,"  which  at  once  draws  our  attention 
to  the  prospective  nature  of  Fear.  If  one  dwells  upon 
this  aspect  it  will  become  a  matter  of  doubt  whether 
it  be  possible  to  "  fear,"  in  a  strict  sense,  what  is 
actually  present  or  what  is  past.  One  can,  of  course, 
remember  a  past  fear  just  as  one  can  remember  a 
past  hope,  but  in  each  case  memory  pictures  a 
situation  in  which  something  was  about  to  happen, 
not  one  in  which  something  had  happened.  The 
prospective  nature  of  Fear  links  on  to  the  "  Doubt  ' 
element  we  have  already  noted,  since,  without 
omniscience,  the  future  must  always  connote  a 
certain  degree  of  doubt  or  uncertainty.  If  one 
attempt  to  picture  an  absolutely  hope-^ss  situation, 
one  finds  that  Pope's  judgment  was  acutely  true  ; 
without  omniscience  it  is  impossible  to  be  bereft 
of  Hope.  Bearing  this  restriction  in  mind  it  is  possible 
to  gain  some  value  from  the  consideration  of  a 
situation  in  which  hope  is  reduced  to  an  absolute 
minimum.  Imagine  an  aviator  flying  high  over  a 
wide  ocean  ;  let  him  have  engine  trouble  that  he 
cannot  repair  and  let  him  know  that  his  machine 
cannot  float.  How  will  he  feel  as  he  approaches 
certain  death  ?  If  he  could  be  certain  that  no 
rescue  were  possible,  he  would  feel  no  fear  (though 
regret  or  other  affect  might  be  very  strong).  When 
people  approach  this  idea  for  the  first  time  they  will 
not  uncommonly  deny  it ;  but  this  is  because  one 
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cannot  readily  grasp  the  postulate  of  "  certainty," 
which  is  admittedly  impossible  to  realise  in  fact. 
A  little  consideration  of  the  point  will,  however, 
usually  result  in  a  somewhat  grudging  acquiescence. 
In  actual  fact  the  ideal  certainty  cannot  be  attained  ; 
the  now  invisible  submarine  may  rise  to  the  surface 
close  to  where  he  drops,  and  so  on.  Nevertheless, 
with  complete  assurance  of  inevitability  it  seems 
most  probable  that  no  fear  would  be  experienced. 
If  this  be  so  it  offers  one  meaning  of  the  occult  adage, 
"  knowledge  makes  us  free ;  "  in  this  case  knowledge 
would  free  us  from  the  distress  of  futile  struggling. 
This  again  recalls  the  sensations  of  people  who 
have  thought  themselves  to  be  drowning  :  after  the 
preliminary  catching-at-straws  they  have  apparently 
accepted  drowning  as  a  present  fact  and  the  prospec- 
tive attitude  associated  with  fear  has  changed  to  a 
regressive  one  in  which  "  all  their  lives  passed 
before  them,"  with  an  accompanying  change  of 
affect  to  one  of  suffused  content. 

Before  leaving  the  consideration  of  the  prospective 
nature  of  Fear  we  might  note  the  temporal  relations 
of  the  affects  Anger  and  Hate.  Anger  appears  to 
be  associated  with  the  present,  it  is  the  affect  accom- 
panying the  impulse  to  destroy  some  opposing 
external,  and  needs  the  continued  presence  of  the 
external  stimulus  to  maintain  its  existence.  We 
can,  of  course,  feel  anger  over  the  memory  of  an 
insult,  but  the  affect  itself  is  present  and  is  merely 
evoked  by  the  memory.  It  can  clearly  be  disting- 
uished from  the  memory  of  a  past  hope,  or  fear, 
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in  which  case  the  affect  itself  is  remembered  and  not 
re-experienced  in  the  present.  To  anyone  who  has 
not  tried  it  the  experiment  will  be  quite  interesting. 
If  some  previously  experienced  hope  be  selected 
and  dwelt  upon  it  will  be  found  quite  impossible 
to  re-experience  the  affect  in  the  present  time  ; 
but  when,  by  contrast,  a  past  occasion  for  anger  be 
chosen  it  is  not  uncommon  to  experience  fully  the 
original  affect,  betraying  at  the  same  time  the  well- 
marked  physical  accompaniments  of  anger.  Hate 
is  similar  to  Anger  in  this  relation,  but  presents  a 
greater  degree  of  durability,  surviving  longer  after 
the  withdrawal  from  the  immediate  environment 
of  the  external  which  provoked  it. 

Returning  to  verbal  associations,  let  us  consider 
the  adage  "  Perfect  Love  casteth  out  Fear."  Such 
a  phrase,  by  means  of  suitable  rationalisation, 
could  easily  be  introduced  as  support  into  the  half- 
formed  potency  theory  we  have  passed  by  ;  but 
let  us  examine  it  by  the  associative  method.  In 
it  we  find  Fear  linked  to  Love,  while  in  other  connec- 
tions we  find  Love  linked  with  Comprehension  : 
"  Love  is  understanding,"  again  "  Tout  comprendre 
c'est  tout  pardonner."  The  suggestion  involved 
is  that  Fear  is  incompatible  with  "  Perfect  Love," 
which  is  (from  one  point  of  view  at  any  rate)  complete 
comprehension,  or  perfect  understanding.  This 
brings  us  by  a  new  path  to  a  position  we  had  already 
reached  from  the  consideration  of  Doubt,  for  the 
omniscience  we  suspected  as  destructive  of  Fear 
would  certainly  give  that  degree  of  understanding 
referred  to  in  both  sayings  quoted. 
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Since,  by  associative  train,  starting  from  the 
antithesis  "  Hopes  and  Fears  "we  find  Love  intro- 
duced into  the  discussion,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to 
find,  in  turn,  that  its  antithesis,  Hate,  harmonises 
well  with  Fear  and  Anger.  We  may  here  recall 
that  Eastern  philosophy  divides  emotions  into 
the  Love  group  and  the  Hate  group,  distinguishing 
them  by  the  fact  that  the  one  expresses  harmony 
and  one-ness,  the  other  discord  and  separation. 

If  now  we  turn  our  attention  to  more  specific 
cases  of  fears,  watching  for  the  possibility  of  defining 
them  in  terms  of  some  form  of  conflict,  it  is  clear 
that  any  fear  arising  mainly  from  inner  causes  will 
offer  a  multiplicity  of  possible  combatants  to  any 
of  which  we  might  assign  the  role  of  fear-producing 
and  might,  as  easily,  find  our  error  only  after  much 
waste  effort.  Let  us  therefore  first  consider  the  simple 
fear  arising  from  external  causes,  wherein  it  is  by 
no  means  easy  to  detect  any  two  parties  suitable 
to  represent  an  intra-psychic  conflict.  Can  we  find 
any  generic  description  of  a  fear-producing  environ- 
ment ?  What  do  we  mean  by  a  menace  ?  Perhaps 
the  following  will  serve  :  "  We  regard  as  a  menace 
any  external  which,  if  left  unaltered,  will  hurt  us." 
The  primary  reaction  to  such  an  external  is  an 
impulse  to  destroy,  accompanied  by  the  affect  anger  ; 
but  any  attempt  to  modify  the  environment  at  once 
brings  us  into  contact  with  the  Reality  Principle. 
Under  its  operation  we  may  possibly  proceed  to 
action  calculated  to  modify  the  environment,  and  if 
such  be  effective  we  do  not  experience  fear.  It  would 
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probably  be  more  correct  to  say  that  if  our  ego-esti- 
mate is  such  that  we  approach  the  action  with  confi- 
dence in  its  effectiveness  we  feel  no  fear.  But  should 
the  Reality  Principle  inform  us  of  insuperable 
material  difficulties  (even  if  the  information  be 
incorrect  and  founded  on  faulty  judgment)  we  at 
once  experience,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  one  of 
the  phases  of  fear  or  hate.  The  common  resource 
in  cases  where  we  judge  ourselves  unequal  to  the 
task  of  modifying  our  environment  is  to  withdraw 
ourselves  therefrom  :  in  other  words  the  correlative 
of  fear  is  flight.  But  many  cases  arise  where  this 
simple  course  is  not  followed  ;  it  is  easy  to  picture 
examples  in  which  a  particular  man  would  not  flee 
but  would  react  by  a  desperate  attack  upon  the 
menacing  external.  In  the  word  "  desperate  "  lies 
an  important  clue.  We  have  already  noted  that  a 
close  relationship  obtains  between  Hope  and  Fear, 
and  a  closer  investigation  of  Hope  may  be  profitable. 

We  do  not  hope  for  what  we  have,  nor  strictly 
speaking,  do  we  hope  for  what  we  are  certain  of 
possessing  (with  the  same  limitation  as  before 
attaching  to  the  word  certain).  What  we  hope  for 
is  what  we  do  not  possess  but  whose  possession  we 
phantasy.  Hope  may  be  regarded  as  an  Introver- 
sional,  more  or  less  hallucinatory  condition  of 
phantasy,  which  is  differentiated  from  pure  phantasy 
only  in  the  expectation  of  ultimate  conformity  with 
reality. 

Since  it  seems  that  the  emotion  of  Fear  is 
conditioned  by  the  existence  of  some  degree  of  Hope 
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we  have  to  relate  Fear  to  Phantasy.  The  elements 
"  doubt  "  and  "  potency  "  that  we  have  already 
distinguished  direct  our  thoughts  to  that  Phantasy 
of  Supremacy  deriving  from  the  Sense  of  Omnipotence 
described  by  Ferenczi.  x  According  to  his  analysis 
it  is  so  primitive  as  to  have  its  roots  in  the  pre-natal, 
inter-uterine  period.  In  order  to  grasp  the  truth 
of  this  extraordinary  theory,  the  fundamental  depth 
of  its  appeal,  and  the  extreme  width  of  its  ultimate 
applications  it  is  necessary  to  read  the  original  work  : 
no  summary  could  do  it  justice,  or  convey  that  sense 
of  cogency  the  discoverer  gives  it.  Still  a  word 
here  may  serve  to  remind  the  reader  of  two  important 
points  that  are  frequently  overlooked  ;  first,  the 
phantasy  is  ?m-conscious  and  must,  in  essence, 
remain  so,  and  second,  it  does  not  imply  any 
consciousness  as  we  understand  consciousness  during 
the  inter-uterine  condition. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  experience  to  awake  to 
a  realisation  of  a  degree  of  comfort  that  we  have  just 
lost ;  tranquil  happiness  is  often  most  strongly 
appreciated  only  after  some  factor  has  arisen  which 
has  deprived  us  of  our  content.  In  some  such  way 
the  unconscious  memory  of  inter-uterine  comfort 
may  stimulate  the  infant  without  any  necessity  for 
supposing  the  existence  of  consciousness  during  the 
period. 

The  combination  of  Ferenczi's  idea  with  the  facts 
we  have  collected  leads  to  a  simple  theory  which 
may  be  stated  thus  : — Fear  is  the  result  of  a  challenge 

1  Contributions  to  Psycho-analysis,  ch.  viii. 
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to  the  Unconscious  Phantasy  of  Supremacy,  and  we 
may  forthwith  proceed  to  examine  how  far  it  is 
capable  of  correlating  the  facts  concerning  various 
manifestations  of  Fear.  First  let  us  notice  that 
the  theory  does  not  imply  that  fear  is  the  only  affect 
that  can  be  produced,  for  if  such  a  challenge  be 
accepted  and  should  success  vindicate  our  supremacy 
a  sense  of  pleasure  will  be  experienced  precisely 
describable  by  the  word  "  elation  "  we  have  noted 
above.  Indeed  this  fact  constitutes  the  sufficient 
cause  for  all  games  of  contest,  which  amount  to 
artificially  developed  environments  well  calculated 
to  give  opportunity  for  the  vindication  of  the 
phantasy. 

Again,  if  the  immediate  reaction  of  the  Primary 
Instance  be  a  motor  activity  of  a  destructive  nature 
it  may  be  accompanied  by  the  affect  of  Anger  alone, 
and  no  Fear  will  be  experienced.  Anger  must  be 
regarded  as  the  primitive,  natural  response,  Fear 
only  appearing  when  some  check  of  that  suitable 
expression  is  determined  by  other  causes.  1 

Without  making  the  statement  too  sweeping 
we  may  say  that  in  many  cases  when  the  Reality 
Principle  introduces  questions  of  expediency  which 

1  An  extension  of  this  view  leads  to  an  interesting  speculation 
viz.,  if  an  action  be  wholly  spontaneous,  can  any  affect  at  all  be 
experienced  ?  Is  not  some  check,  however  temporary,  necessary 
for  the  development  of  any  emotion  ?  From  the  standpoint  of 
physiology  emotion  is  our  realisation  of  a  state  of  preparedness 
for  action,  and  the  very  condition  of  being  prepared  seems  to 
imply  an  intervention  between  stimulus  and  reaction  corres- 
ponding to  some  form  of  check.  At  any  rate  the  enhancement 
of  emotion  consequent  on  accentuating  a  check  is  frequently 
referred  to  by  Havelock  Ellis  in  his  Psychology  of  Sex, 
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serve  to  check  the  natural,  destructive  motor  impulse, 
the  affect  of  anger  is  replaced,  wholly  or  partly,  by 
Fear.  In  cases  of  recurrence  a  further  descendant 
appears,  namely  Hate.  According  to  this  view,  then, 
Fear  and  Hate  are  equated  with  suppressed  Anger  ; 
a  conclusion  in  close  agreement  with  Eastern 
philosophy,  which  represents  them  as  being  so  related 
that  Fear  cannot  be  conquered  without  first  purging 
one's  self  of  all  Hate. 

The  nature  of  the  check  we  have  first  considered 
was  that  of  expediency,  using  the  word  to  denote 
a  criticism  by  the  Reality  Principle  on  the  grounds 
that  the  contemplated  action  would  lead  to  a  more 
considerable  evil.  It  may,  however  be  determined 
in  other  ways  :  lack  of  knowledge,  for  example, 
may  lead  to  lack  of  confidence  in  the  effectiveness 
of  the  proposed  action.  Imagine  a  man  worried  by 
a  wasp.  His  inclination  is  to  strike  at  it,  but  prudence 
warns  him  that  ineffectual  blows  will  irritate  the 
insect  and  provoke  it  to  attack  him.  If  he  could 
be  sure  of  striking  the  wasp  dead  at  one  blow  he 
would  do  so  and  feel  no  fear.  It  would  possibly 
summarise  many  such  cases  to  say  that  a  man  acting 
wholly  from  the  first,  or  wholly  from  the  second 
instance  would  in  neither  case  feel  Fear  ;  or,  in 
common  language,  a  man  wholly  under  the  in- 
fluence of  emotion,  blind  with  passion,  past  reasoning, 
would  feel  no  fear,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  man 
so  completely  dominated  by  the  Reality  Principle 
that  he  could  accept  the  inevitable,  and  become 
oblivious  to  the  eternally  rising  Hope,  would  equally 
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feel  no  fear.  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  detect 
an  over-determination  in  the  meaning  of  the  phrase 
"  Perfect  Love  casteth  out  Fear :  "  on  the  one  hand 
it  expresses,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  case  of  the 
man  with  perfect  understanding  who  is  completely 
dominated  by  the  Second  Principle,  while  on  the 
other  hand  it  can  equally  well  portray  the  man 
wholly  dominated  by  the  First  Principle  on  whom 
reality  is  without  effect. 

It  is  interesting  to  enquire  what  factors,  other  than 
recurrence,  may  be  operative  in  determining  whether 
the  suppressed  affect  shall  appear  as  Fear  or  Hate. 
In  comparing  these  two  we  may  notice  that  though 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  observe  fears  that  are  vague, 
not  apparently  directed  towards  any  specific  external 
and  which  are  generally  described  as  apprehensions, 
yet  it  is  difficult  to  find  an  analogous  form  of  Hate, 
We  may  say  that  Hate  is  more  specifically  directed 
outwards  towards  some  definite  object  while  Fear 
concerns  itself  more  especially  with  the  self.  In 
more  precise  language,  both  emotions  imply  a  valua- 
tion of  the  relation  between  the  self  and  some 
opposing  factor,  but  whereas  Fear  regards  the 
aspect  of  the  influence  of  the  external  on  the  Self, 
Hate  dwells  upon  the  aspect  of  the  influence 
(frequently  only  phantasied)  of  the  self  on  the  ex- 
ternal. We  may  perhaps  say  that  when  the  expres- 
sion of  anger  is  checked,  in  an  Introvert  it  tends 
to  manifest  as  Fear,  whilst  in  an  Extrovert  it  tends 
to  manifest  as  Hate.  A  collateral  support  for  such 
a  distinction  may  be  found  in  anxiety  dreams,  and 
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morbid  anxiety  generally.  It  is  now  well  established 
that  such  conditions  follow  a  check  of  the  libido, 
arising  from  unconscious  causes.  Now  according  to 
the  above  theory  we  have  a  primordial  type  of 
reaction  to  repressed  anger,  the  most  primitive 
response  to  opposing  externals,  and  what  more 
likely  than  that  any  other  suppressed  outflow  would 
tend  to  manifest  through  one  of  the  same  channels, 
Fear  or  Hate  ?  Now  since  the  check,  being  uncon- 
scious, is  not  referable  to  any  specific  external  cause 
that  might  appropriately  become  the  recipient  of 
Hate,  we  may  well  suppose  that  Fear  would  become 
the  regular  channel. 

As  regards  the  applicability  of  the  theory  to  such 
observations  as  have  been  noted  in  connection 
with  the  nature  of  Fear  and  its  manifestations,  it 
will  be  found  that  none  are  incompatible  with  the 
theory,  indeed  they  become  more  intelligible  in  its 
light.  Men  react  differently  towards  the  same 
fear-producing  environment,  some  shewing  fear, 
others  anger  or  elation  ;  knowledge  of  the  precise 
way  in  which  any  man's  primal  phantasy  was 
functioning  would  enable  us  to  predict  his  actions. 
Fears  of  loneliness  and  darkness  have  been  traced 
to  the  initial  stages  of  the  phantasy  in  infancy,  and, 
even  if  there  be  present  some  true  biological  fear  we 
may  at  least  be  sure  that  a  very  important  thread 
in  their  composition  now-a-days  is  traceable  to  that 
source.  On  the  question  of  "  certainty,"  it  is  clear 
that  the  ability  to  accept  the  inevitable  will  be  in 
inverse  proportion  to  the  strength  of  phantasy,  and 
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according  to  the  theory,  when  that  is  reduced  to 
zero  no  fear  is  possible.  The  reverse  of  this  condi- 
tion is  equally  explicable  and  the  man  who  is  "  past 
reason,"  in  whom  the  First  Principle  is  dominant 
to  the  exclusion  of  Second-Principle  considerations, 
would  be  incapable  of  feeling  fear — subjectively 
he  would  be  omnipotent. 

Although  this  examination  of  Fear  is  obviously 
not  exhaustive,  yet  it  is  hoped  that  sufficient  has 
been  said  to  demonstrate  that  the  theory  can  claim 
serious  consideration  as  offering  a  fresh  method  of 
handling  the  phenomena.  If  this  is  so  we  may 
proceed  to  examine  some  other  emotions  from  the 
same  point  of  view. 


CHAPTER    IV 

THE   PRIMARY    POSITIVE    EMOTION 
CORRELATIVE   WITH    ANGER 

We  have  seen  that  Fear  and  Hate  may  be  derived 
from  some  check  of  the  primitive  emotion  of  Anger, 
stimulated  by  some  external  successfully  challenging 
our  unconscious  phantasy  of  Supremacy,  and  we 
now  have  to  consider  the  members  of  the  correspond- 
ing positive  group.  In  undertaking  the  search  for 
the  head  of  the  family  we  must  remember  that, 
what  we  may  for  the  time  call  "  Love  '  emotions 
are  less  noticeable  than  "  Hate  "  emotions.  It  is 
rare  to  experience  pleasure  that  thrills  us  so  acutely 
as  a  blow  on  the  elbow  ;  indeed  if  our  bodies  be 
perfectly  healthy  we  are  probably  not  aware  of  their 
existence,  and  notice  our  possession  of  limbs  only 
when  discomfort  arrests  our  attention.  Or,  speaking 
more  generally,  harmony  is  less  noticeable  than  dis- 
cord and  we  may  therefore  expect  that  the  primitive 
positive  emotion  correlative  with  Anger  will  be  of 
a  nature  more  massive,  less  localised,  and  by  so  much 
the  more  elusive. 

First  let  us  consider  the  action  corresponding  to 
the  infantile  "  push  "  of  repudiation  accompanying 
the  primitive  emotion  which  develops  later  into 
what  we  recognise  as  Anger.  What  we  seek  is  plainly 
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the  infantile  "  clutch,"  usually  accompanied  by 
a  crow  of  satisfaction.  This  vague,  massive  "  satis- 
faction "  will  represent  the  primordial  channel  of 
the  positive  emotions,  and  to  trace  its  descendants 
and  recognise  them  in  adult  life  is  the  task  before  us. 

At  the  time  these  early  manifestations  occur  the 
infant  is  passing  through  a  transitional  stage  from 
mere  consciousness  to  self-consciousness,  indeed  it 
is  through  these  contacts  with  externals  that  the 
transition  is  made.  Now  in  the  reaction  towards 
an  unpleasant  external  the  infant  pushes,  and  re- 
pudiates it,  thereby  asserting  its  objectivity  ;  but 
in  the  case  of  a  pleasing  object  which  is  clutched, 
or  at  least  welcomed,  the  absence  of  the  repelling 
factor  allows  the  continuance  of  the  former  condition 
in  which  self  and  not-self  were  less  distinguishable. 
In  short  there  is  a  degree  of  identification  with 
pleasant  objects  that  is  missing  in  the  case  of  un- 
pleasant ones.  The  effect  of  this  may  be  traced 
throughout  life  and  when,  for  any  reason,  this  factor 
is  dominant  we  are  carried  back  to  infancy  and  our 
emotion  is  correspondingly  deep  and  vague.  The 
infant  in  contact  with  a  desirable  external  clutches 
it ;  he  betrays  a  sublime  assurance  that  whatsoever 
he  desires  is  his,  to  do  with  as  he  shall  please.  He 
has  no  instinctive  knowledge  of  meum  and  tuum, 
indeed  the  learning  of  that  lesson  is  one  of  his  most 
difficult  adaptations.  It  follows  that  a  considerable 
amount  of  repression  will  accrue  here  later,  and  that 
the  existence  of  an  unconscious  phantasy  of  "  Univer- 
sal Possession  "  may  be  expected  in  all  people. 
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It  is  indeed  a  necessary  corollary  to  that  form 
of  the  Primal  Phantasy  described  by  Ferenczi,  for 
as  soon  as  the  idea  of  possessibility  is  achieved  a 
new  channel  is  provided  through  which  the  old 
phantasy  may  appear  in  a  new  guise.  It  was  from 
an  investigation  of  the  inflated  ideas  of  power  exhibit- 
ed by  maniacs  that  Ferenczi  was  led  to  his  discovery, 
and  a  similar  manifestation  of  the  derivative 
phantasy  is  frequently  to  be  observed  in  the  un- 
warrantable claims  of  possession  so  common  among 
the  insane.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  derived  form 
of  the  phantasy  will  appear  stronger  even  than  the 
original,  for  it  will  have  been  subjected  to  more  stern 
repression,  our  cultural  ethic  tolerating  arrogance 
more  easily  than  it  does  misappropriation. 

What  would  the  existence  of  such  an  unconscious 
phantasy  entail  ?  Its  stimulation  would  certainly 
move  us  very  deeply,  and  probably  very  vaguely — 
although  we  could,  no  doubt,  achieve  a  satisfactory 
rationalisation  in  that  case  as  in  others.  Certain 
facts  suggest  that  "  artistic  appreciation  "  might  be 
an  evidence  of  the  stimulation  of  such  a  phantasy. 
The  theory  may  seem  wild  but  let  us  examine  it. 

By  questioning  artists,  anyone  can  assure  him- 
self that  the  emotion  experienced  from  contact 
with  "  the  beautiful  "  is  certainly  deep,  and  as  cer- 
tainly vague.  It  is  manifestly  independent  of  the 
Reality  Principle,  and  derives  from  a  source  beyond 
the  jurisdiction  of  Reason.  This  is  exemplified  by 
the  sense  of  loss  which  follows  an  attempt  to  analyse 
a  prose  poem  ;  at  the  same  time  we  may  notice 
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herein  a  link  with  possession  or  acquisition.  Such 
an  exercise  of  reason,  which  treats  the  message  of 
the  poem  as  the  sum  of  the  meanings  of  the  separate 
lines,  results  in  an  unquestionable  sense  of  loss, 
although  we  may  have  gained  considerable  knowledge 
of  the  actual  meanings. 

Descriptions  of  the  effect  of  "  the  beautiful " 
frequently  emphasise  the  element  of  "  freedom," 
which  is  precisely  what  one  would  expect  if  the 
stimulus  carried  us  back  to  the  time  before  we  had  any 
consideration  for  other's  rights  of  ownership  ;  before 
we  had  admitted  the  bondage  of  the  Reality  Principle. 

There  seems  to  be  detectable  in  many  people  an 
impulse  to  seize  or  crush  a  beautiful  object  such  as 
a  flower,  and  this  may  be  regarded  as  a  correlative 
of  the  desire  an  artist  once  expressed  "to  go  right 
out  into  the  heart  of  the  Sunset ;  "  the  one  represents 
the  sadistic  and  the  other  the  masochistic  tempera- 
ment endeavouring  to  express  its  "  desire  for  union." 
This  "  desire  for  union,"  so  frequently  described, 
may  be  regarded  as  a  sublimated  form  of  the  acquisi- 
tive tendency  ;  or,  rather,  it  would  be  more  correct 
to  say  that  the  term  "  acquisitive  "  as  applied  to 
infantile  action  has  suffered  a  restriction  of  mean- 
ing, owing  to  the  adult  view-point  with  its  assured 
acceptance  of  the  Reality  Principle.  The  impulse, 
and  the  accompanying  emotion,  in  the  infant 
actually  corresponds  far  more  closely  to  the  artist's 
"  desire  for  union  '  than  to  the  adults  desire  for 
acquisition  with  its  emphasis  on  the  value  of  the 
objects  acquired. 
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Whatever  be  the  origin  of  this  desire  for  union 
it  is  certainly  deep-rooted  and  wide-spread.  Trotter  x 
derives  it  from  the  innate  lack  of  self-sufficiency 
in  gregarious  animals,  and  he  is  probably  right. 
But  such  an  admission  does  not  invalidate  the  claim 
here  made,  that  the  emotion  accompanying  the  in- 
fantile clutch  is  of  a  nature  more  similar  to  artistic 
appreciation  (which  in  turn  derives  from  the  desire 
for  union)  than  it  is  to  adult  acquisitiveness.  It 
seems  that  in  using  the  term  acquisitive  in  describing 
certain  tendencies  remarked  in  infants  we  have 
been  led  into  the  error  of  tacitly  imputing  to  them 
adult  motives  which  cannot  really  become  operative 
until  the  Reality  Principle  has  attained  much  greater 
dominance. 

Many  verbal  associations  may  be  found  illustrating 
the  connection  between  emotional  ecstasy  and 
possession.  "  Love  me  and  the  Wor-r-rld  is  mine  " 
may  appear  banal  when  it  is  urged  across  the  foot- 
lights with  throaty  emotion,  but  the  sentiment 
is  too  widely  spread  to  be  neglected. 

Though  the  word  possession  has  been  used  above 
with  an  extension  of  its  ordinary  connotation,  still  in 
the  artists'  sensations  may  be  detected  much  that 
has  a  close  association  with  possession,  even  in  the 
usual  meaning.  A  man  calling  the  attention  of  a 
friend  in  the  words  "  Look  at  the  Sunset  "  might, 
without  much  exaggeration,  have  said  instead,  "Look 
at  my  Sunset."  An  intensely  personal  element, 
not  easily  distinguishable  from  possession,  is  to  be 

i  The  Herd  in  Peace  and  War,  p.  50. 
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discerned  in  most  artistic  appreciation.  It  is  note- 
worthy, too,  that  artists  are  singularly  apt  to  exper- 
ience that  opposite  of  ecstasy  which  has  been 
termed  "  the  divine  and  melancholy  hump," 
notoriously  characterised  by  a  profound  sense  of 
lack. 

Now  remembering  that  if  such  a  phantasy  of 
universal  possession  exist  it  must  be  wn-conscious, 
let  us  consider  what  kind  of  object  would  be  likely 
to  stimulate  it.  The  repression  has  been  very  strong 
and  the  Censor  will  demand  equivalently  great 
distortion  ;  one  would  therefore  suppose  that 
eminently  possessible  objects  would  be  unlikely  to 
stimulate  the  phantasy,  the  disguise  would  be  too 
thin,  and  we  dare  not  risk  penetrating  the  veil 
we  have  drawn  over  our  own  Unconscious.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  "  Beauty  "  might  stimulate  the 
phantasy  and  in  considering  beautiful  things  there 
are  at  least  three  aspects  that  can  be  dealt  with 
separately :  those  possessing  beauty  of  colour, 
those  of  beautiful  form,  and  those  whose  beauty  is 
associated  with  some  form  of  ideation  suggested  by 
the  object. 

The  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  colour,  such  as 
the  palpitating  blue  of  a  mass  of  larkspurs,  or  the 
glories  of  a  tropical  sunset,  proceeds  uninterruptedly 
from  the  infant's  pleasure  in  bright  colours,  with 
suitable  elaboration  corresponding  with  experience 
and  discrimination — especially  in  relation  to  the 
question  of  contrast.  The  appreciation  of  the  beauty 
of  form  has  no  such  direct  line  of  descent,  but  is 
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probably  derivative  from  the  infantile  tactile 
pleasures  which,  in  direct  line,  produce  in  the  adult 
that  delight  in  contrectation  that  is  to  be  fully 
experienced  only  in  the  sexual  embrace.  The  more 
recently  evolved  sense  of  sight  succeeds,  by  a  species 
of  transference,  in  supplying  a  more  commonly 
available  channel  for  this  libido  associated  with  the 
tactile  sense,  viz.  beauty  of  form.  This  applies 
to  form  apart  from  any  ideational  interpretation, 
and  it  will  be  found  that  such  lines  as  are  beautiful 
can  certainly  be  described  as  smooth,  or  restful, 
as  distinct  from  rough  or  harsh.  The  point  may 
appear  to  be  weakly  established  and  can  well  be 
left  quite  tentative  for  the  time  being.  The  third 
group,  in  which  some  degree  of  ideation  is  involved, 
is  the  one  of  most  importance  and  will  be  dealt  with 
later. 

An  artist  when  asked  to  name  some  classes  of 
beautiful  things  replied  at  random,  "  Hills,  Flowers, 
Women."  Though  such  an  answer  is  clearly  very 
incomplete  it  offers  sufficient  material  to  suggest 
the  fact  that  the  emotion  of  artistic  appreciation 
contains  more  than  one  thread.  The  artist  himself 
asserted  a  detectable  difference  in  quality  between 
the  beauty  of  the  flower  and  the  beauty  of  the  hills  ; 
in  the  latter  was  an  element  of  awe.  He  ended 
somewhat  incoherently  "  Oh,  you  know,  the  Eternal 
Hills,  and  that  sort  of  thing."  Before  the  implica- 
tion here  suggested  can  be  properly  apprehended 
one  must  have  a  good  understanding  of  the  processes 
of  Projection  and  Intro jection,  with  their  exceedingly 
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wide  application  to  all  affairs  of  life.  It  is  now 
generally  recognised  that  the  excitement  of  the 
crowd,  and  much  of  the  applause  at  the  theatre 
are  the  results  of  the  spectator's  self -projections. 
It  will  probably  be  conceded,  too,  that  our  attitude 
towards  public  personages,  and  characters  in  History 
or  Fiction  is  largely  determined  by  our  tendency 
to  use  such  as  pegs  whereon,  unconsciously,  to  hang 
some  aspect  of  our  own  personalities.  It  is  not, 
however,  generally  realised  how  far  we  carry  this 
process  into  the  affairs  of  daily  life,  to  how  consider- 
able an  extent  we  deal  with  friends  and  aquaintances 
as  we  do  with  historical  personages.  It  is  familiar 
to  all  that,  of  three  mutually  acquainted  men  A,  B, 
and  C,  the  A  whom  C  knows  is  different  from  the  A 
whom  B  knows  ;  we  say  that  A  shows  different 
sides  of  himself  to  B  and  C,  and  leave  the  matter 
there.  Much  careful  watching  is  necessary  to  dis- 
close the  extent  to  which  B  and  C  are  dealing  respect- 
ively, not  with  A  as  a  man,  but  with  A  as  a  lay 
figure  draped  in  projections  of  themselves.  To  gain  an 
insight  into  the  prevalence  of  Projection  in  determin- 
ing our  attitude  towards  externals  it  is  instructive 
to  ask  some  intimate  for  a  description  of  a  situation 
which  he  finds  particularly  pathetic.  Analysis 
usually  reveals  the  fact  that  the  chosen  circumstances 
appeal  to  him  as  pathetic  because  they  symbolically 
portray  some  aspect  of  himself  in  distressful  or 
privative  relations.  In  other  words,  when  we  think 
we  are  sorry  for  someone  we  are  generally  only 
sorry  for  ourselves.  Such  a  statement  is  "  shocking  ' 
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only  to  those  who  have  not  realised  the  ruthless 
egocentricity  of  the  Unconscious,  and  refers,  of 
course,  only  to  affects  in  which  the  Unconscious 
is  more  or  less  directly  operative.  The  measure 
of  the  disproportion  of  the  affect,  the  capriciousness 
of  the  selecting  one  situation  as  affectful,  while 
neglecting  others  essentially  similar,  serves  as  a 
guide  to  the  extent  to  which  the  Unconscious  is 
involved. 

A  person  who  has  observed  the  process  of  Projec- 
tion in  many  such  cases  will  have  little  difficulty 
in  perceiving  how  strongly  "  eternal  '  hills  must 
appeal  to  mortal  man.  The  common  heritage  of 
man  relentlessly  assails  the  supremacy  phantasy 
and,  to  evade  the  distressful  issue,  various  more 
or  less  satisfactory  formulae  of  continued  existence 
after  death  have  been  invented.  That  which  is 
unchanging  will  have  a  dual  appeal  on  opposing 
lines,  both  calling  attention  to  mortality,  and,  by 
the  assistance  of  Projection,  asserting  immortality. 

The  flower,  too,  makes  similar  appeal  by  virtue 
of  its  freshness,  its  innocence.  Why  do  we  esteem 
innocence  ?  Is  it  not  that  it  takes  us  back  to  the  start, 
when  we  had  all  before  us,  and  Death  was  too  far 
off  to  trouble  us  ?  This  point  of  view  is  illustrated 
by  the  Bulgarian  proverb,  "  Youth  has  no 
boundaries,  age  has  the  grave."  Is  it  not  meaningful 
that  Spring  is  the  important  festival  in  all  religions, 
and  cannot  one  essential  aspect  of  the  Christian  faith 
be  summarised  in  the  question,  "  Death,  where  is 
thy  sting  ?  "  Many  people  know,  and  admit  a 
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conscious  fear  of  death,  but  this  is  a  small  factor 
compared  with  the  unconscious  fear  of  death,  which 
is  not  to  be  discerned  directly  but  only  vaguely 
to  be  inferred.  Stekel,  in  a  beautiful  discussion 
on  friendship,  uses  the  figure  of  children  gathering 
flowers  in  a  wood  and  closes  with  the  remarkable 
words,  "  We  call  to  each  other  to  prove  to  ourselves 
that  we  have  not  died."  To  pursue  the  topic  with 
any  attempt  at  detail  would  take  us  too  far  but 
sufficient  has  been  said  to  suggest  one  thread  in 
the  appeal  of  Hills  and  Flowers  which  takes  us  back 
at  once  to  the  realm  of  primitive  phantasies. 

There  are  other  threads  to  be  examined  :  the  third 
example,  women,  obviously  demands  attention. 
We  have  seen  that  the  unconscious  phantasy  of 
universal  possession  is  not  likely  to  be  stimulated 
by  possessible  objects,  yet  women  are  eminently 
such.  At  first  sight  this  would  seem  to  rule  out 
appeal  to  such  a  phantasy,  but  closer  attention  will 
reveal  that  there  is  a  very  great  difference  in  the 
nature  of  the  affect  experienced  when  a  man  asserts 
that  a  certain  woman  is  beautiful,  from  when  the 
same  man  asserts  that  a  certain  sunset  is  beautiful. 
If  we  consider  a  man  who  is  prone  to  aesthetic 
appreciation,  i.e.  an  artist,  we  may  conceive  him 
admiring  a  woman's  beauty  in  precisely  the  same 
way  that  he  would  admire  the  beauty  of  a  sunset  ; 
but,  even  with  him,  let  the  idea  of  the  possibility  of 
sexually  possessing  her  intrude  itself  and  his  previous 
affect  is  destroyed.  The  two  are  riot  merely  dis- 
similar, they  are  mutually  exclusive.  Owing  to 
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the  natural  appeal  of  the  physical,  it  follows  that 
men  are  not  prone  to  see  beauty  (using  the  term  in 
the  strict,  aesthetic  sense)  in  women,  yet  in  all 
languages  we  have  this  same  term  in  constant  appli- 
cation in  respect  to  women  and  in  respect  to  objects 
which  evoke  aesthetic  appreciation.  Why  has  not 
this  distinction  been  noted  in  our  vocabulary  ? 
Verbal  association  frequently  points  a  solution ; 
here  it  points  a  problem. 

Going  back  a  little  behind  the  ordinary  meaning 
attaching  to  "  acquisition  '  we  found,  or  at  least 
suspected,  a  deeper,  vaguer  impulse  which  in  adults 
is  described  as  a  desire-for-union,  a  desire  consciously 
realised  by  many  and  much  dealt  with  by  mystics. 
If  we  regard  the  acquisitive  instinct  as  being  of  such 
a  nature,  we  can  see  that  the  "  possession  "  of  a 
woman  has  a  symbolic  value  necessarily  transcend- 
ing all  other  possible  forms  of  possession,  and  it  would 
seem  possible  that  the  verbal  anomaly  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  attitude  of  the  unconscious  towards 
the  beautiful  corresponds  so  closely  to  the  attitude 
of  the  conscious  towards  woman  that  the  identity 
of  the  term  has  become  established  in  our  vocabulary. 

So  far  then  it  is  suggested  that  the  unconscious 
phantasy  is  paralleled  by  an  unconscious  phantasy 
of  universal  possession,  using  possession  in  a  wider 
sense  than  is  usually  attached  to  the  acquisitive 
instinct :  that  stimulation  of  this  phantasy  evokes 
a  strong,  deep  emotion,  emphatically  dissociated  from 
the  Reality  Principle  and  suggestive  of  a  freeing 
from  the  bonds  of  limitation.  That  artistic  appreci- 
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ation  is  the  only  adult  channel  is  not  suggested,  but 
merely  that  it  is  the  one  most  nearly  akin  in  nature 
to  the  primordial  type.  Other  expressions  originating 
from  the  same  source  would  undoubtedly  comprise 
the  holophylic  emotions  leading  to  Socialism,  ideas 
of  the  brotherhood  of  man,  and  so  on.  By  fusion 
with  other  impulses  a  variety  of  results  accrues :  thus, 
for  example,  it  is  to  this  source  we  may  trace  the  idea 
that  magic  power  for  spell-weaving  is  conferred  by  the 
possession  of  a  person's  hair  or  other  personal  prop- 
erty. With  considerable  admixture  from  the  Reality 
Principle  it  manifests  in  adult  acquisitiveness  of  all 
grades  up  to  avarice.  As  might  be  expected,  if  it 
manifests  strongly  through  such  channels  it  does 
not,  in  the  same  person,  tend  to  manifest  more  purely, 
so  that  the  avaricious  person  is  usually  deficient 
in  the  sense  of  beauty  whilst  the  artist  rarely  presents 
the  lower  forms  of  acquisitiveness. 

Just  as  this  source  gives  rise  to  many  phenomena 
other  than  artistic  appreciation,  so  does  the  sense 
of  beauty  contain  threads  quite  distinct  in  origin. 
Of  these  we  have  noticed  the  effects  of  Projection 
and  Introjection,  especially  when  the  fact  of  man's 
inevitable  death  impinges  upon  the  Primal  Phantasy. 
Another  aspect  which  is  noteworthy  is  that  in  which 
we  can  detect  the  element  of  a  reaction-formation 
to  compensate  for  the  non-possession  of  possessible 
things,  comparable  to  the  heaven  world  promised 
to  those  dispossessed  in  this  world. 


CHAPTER  V 
CURIOSITY 

After  Anger  and  Fear,  Curiosity  is  perhaps  the  most 
universally  displayed  of  any  of  our  emotions  ;  and 
whether  its  position  in  order  of  prevalence  be  actually 
thus  or  not  it  is  certainly  sufficiently  wide-spread 
to  warrant  attention.  Let  us  as  before  collect  judg- 
ments on  the  subject,  but  remembering  this  time 
a  lesson  learned  from  the  study  of  acquisitiveness, 
viz.  that,  very  possibly,  the  adult  expression  may 
differ  so  widely  from  the  true  nature  of  the  infantile 
that  the  original  prototype  which  established  the 
channel  may  be  barely  recognisable  as  akin  to  the 
adult  emotion. 

In  adults  we  may  readily  divide  curiosity  into 
two  types,  the  Scientific,  and  the  Casual ;  and  of 
these  two  we  may  practically  dismiss  the  former 
from  our  consideration.  A  man  intending  to  make 
a  journey  may  seek  to  find  the  time  trains  run  to  a 
certain  town,  but  he  cannot  be  said  to  be  evincing 
'  curiosity  "  in  the  emotional  sense  with  which  we 
are  dealing.  Similarly  scientific  research,  or  any 
reasonable  seeking  of  knowledge  with  a  view  to  the 
importance  of  the  facts  learned,  is  more  a  function 
of  the  Second  Principle  than  an  evidence  of  an 
instinctive  urge. 

51 
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The  type  we  must  rather  consider  is  what  is  collo- 
quially known  as  "  Noseyness,"  and  we  may  first 
observe  that  the  person  who  "  noses  '  into  other 
people's  business  gains  an  inordinate  satisfaction 
from  his  impertinent  knowledge.  We  have  noted 
before  the  truth  of  the  saying  ' '  Knowledge  is  power  ' 
and  the  application  to  scientific  curiosity  is  manifest  ; 
yet,  for  the  "  nosey  "  person, there  is  a  sense  of  power 
associated  with  the  acquisition  of  purely  trifling  per- 
sonal details  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  actual  value 
of  the  knowledge  attained.  A  parallel  is  to  be  found 
in  the  pride  of  possession  a  collecting  maniac  will 
take  in  a  hoard  of  match-box  labels,  or  other  articles 
of  no  intrinsic  value  ;  in  fact  the  "  nosey  "  will  collect 
and  hoard  scraps  of  personal  knowledge  in  a  very 
similar  manner.  It  would  seem  possible  that  this 
form  of  curiosity  is  closely  linked  with  the  collecting 
mania,  which  Ernest  Jones  shews  to  be  of  anal- 
erotic  origin.1 

The  common  phrase  "  Idle  curiosity  '  recalls 
the  fact  that,  as  a  rule,  a  really  busy  person  is  seldom 
a  busy-body  :  curiosity  is  to  a  large  extent  associated 
with  leisure.  Another  phrase  we  hear  a  lot  of  now-a- 
days  is  "  Sexual  curiosity  "  and  this  serves  to  direct 
our  attention  to  the  nature  of  the  knowledge  sought 
by  the  "  nosey  '  person.  We  find  first  that  it  is 
essentially  personal,  for,  though  there  exists  a  group 
whose  members  rejoice  in  such  information  as  "So 
many  pennies  piled  on  top  of  one  another  would  reach 
to  the  top  of  St.  Paul's  '  their  number  is  small 

1  Papers  on  Psycho-analysis,  p.  681. 
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compared  with  those  who  thirst  for  personalia. 
Now,  can  we  distinguish  any  elements  within  this 
particular  group  ?  It  will  be  admitted  that  the 
more  intimate  the  fact  the  more  agreeable  the  '  'nosey" 
one  finds  it.  An  evidence  of  the  implication  of  the 
Supremacy  Phantasy  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
less  widely  it  is  known  the  more  valuable  it  is.  Even 
when  Mrs.  Smith  goes  to  Mrs.  Brown  to  gain  from 
her  some  wholly  impertinent  knowledge  concerning 
Mrs.  Jones,  it  is  probably  of  value  to  her  only  in 
so  far  as  she  can  impart  it  to  (or  withhold  it  from) 
some  Mrs.  Robinson.  A  widely  known,  or  easily 
knowable,  fact  is  not  sought  after  ;  we  see  therefore 
the  subject  is  entangled  with  that  of  secrecy,  another 
anal-erotic  trait.  Do  not  let  us,  however,  jump 
to  the  formation  of  a  premature  hypothesis,  but  let 
us  cast  our  net  again.  In  addition  to  the  facts 
already  noted,  that  the  facts  desired  are  intimate 
and  personal,  a  review  of  the  precise  questions 
asked  upon  those  particular  subjects  which  intrigue 
a  busy-body  will  reveal  one  group  far  outnumbering 
any  other,  viz.  the  sexual.  No  tit-bits  of  gossip 
are  so  relished  as  those  dealing  with  the  sexual 
life  of  the  person  discussed,  especially  if  irregular. 
The  avid  and  somewhat  furtive  interest  that  accomp- 
anies this  form  of  curiosity  need  not  be  very  strongly 
marked  to  disclose  its  identity.  In  a  mild  form 
it  will  be  found  to  be  surprisingly  wide-spread,  and 
in  it  we  can  see  another  example  of  Projection. 
The  furtive  interest  in  park-bench  lovers  that  may 
sometimes  be  observed — frequently  in  highly  respect- 
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able  people — discloses  its  origin  quite  clearly,  but 
the  scandalised  indignation  of  any  purist  betrays 
a  preoccupation  with  the  subject  and  casts  an  illum- 
ination upon  the  purist's  unconscious  desires. 

We  have  used  the  phrase  "  nosey  '  person.  It 
is  one  in  common  usage  to  stigmatise  casual  curiosity, 
yet  the  eyes  and  ears  are  far  more  likely  channels 
by  which  to  glean  information.  Why  do  we  say, 
"  Don't  stick  your  nose  in  "  when  it  would  be  more 
reasonable  to  say  "  Don't  stick  your  finger  in  ?  " 
It  seems  probable  that  the  figure  of  speech  here  used 
is  derived  from  the  inquisitive  smelling  of  animals, 
especially  dogs  ;  and  when  we  consider  the  particular 
smells  that  delight  the  curious  dog  we  discern  another 
instance  of  the  psychological  insight  of  the  race 
enshrined  in  phraseology.  To  compare  an  offensively 
curious  man  to  a  smelling  dog  suggests  very  strongly 
that  the  common  link  of  sexual  interest  has  been 
unconsciously  recognised. 

The  idea  that  one  thread  in  adult  curiosity  is  of 
a  sexual  nature  is  very  easily  tested.  If  the  sugges- 
tion be  correct  then  one  would  expect  to  find  inquisi- 
tive people  bulking  large  amongst  those  who  are 
inadequately  satisfied  sexually,  whilst  among  those 
whose  sexual  life  is  adequately  filled  there  should 
be  a  greater  proportion  of  incurious  folk.  Con- 
sideration of  one's  personal  acquaintances  will 
generally  yield  a  distinctly  affirmative  answer, 
though  one  must  be  careful  to  remember  that  a 
large  family  does  not  necessarily  imply  an  adequately 
satisfied  sexual  life  nor  absence  of  family  the  reverse, 
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In  addition  to  the  figure  of  speech  just  considered 
there  is  at  least  one  more  influence  which  contributes 
towards  the  associations  of  the  sense  of  smell.  We 
find  that  witch-doctors  "  smell '  out  evil  doers, 
and  the  phrase  "  to  smell  a  rat  "  is  in  common  use 
to  express  suspicion.  This  figure  of  smelling  to 
detect  a  nasty  thing  probably  takes  us  back  to 
the  primordial,  to  that  thing  which  we  were  first 
taught  was  "  nasty,"  viz.  excrement.  This  of 
course  is  more  often  detected  by  the  sense  of  smell 
than  by  the  other  senses,  and  thus  aids  in  accounting 
for  the  use  of  the  figure  under  discussion. 

We  have  seen  that  much  of  the  casual  curiosity 
of  adults  contains  threads  of  sexual  import,  but 
it  must  not  be  imagined,  therefore,  that  its  origin 
was  sexual  and  most  certainly  no  implication  is 
made  that  infantile  curiosity  betrays  a  sexual  interest. 
Whatever  be  the  origin  of  an  impulse  or  emotion 
it  is  open  for  the  sexual  to  lay  it  under  contribution, 
and  this  most  probably  is  the  case  with  curiosity  ; 
at  any  rate  it  is  certain  that  the  infant  betrays 
what  we  call  curiosity  in  stages  long  before  its  sexual 
impulses  have  fused  into  any  definite  form. 

Can  we  define  the  range  of  an  infant's  curiosity  ? 
We  notice  at  once  that,  instead  of  personal  facts, 
its  interest  centres  in  objects.  In  the  later  stages 
of  infancy  anything  closed  stimulates  it,  and  we  find 
this  maintaining  into  adult  life — letters  are 
notoriously  objects  of  curiosity.  One  element 
in  this  aspect  is  no  doubt  the  tacit  challenge  to 
the  sense  of  omnipotence,  and  in  addition  we  must 
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remember  the  symbolic  value  that  a  closed  box 
invariably  has  in  the  adult  unconscious  mind.  In 
the  earlier  stages  of  infancy  consideration  leads  us 
to  a  negative  result  ;  beyond  saying  bright-coloured, 
or  otherwise  noticeable,  we  can  find  no  class  pre- 
eminently stimulating  curiosity.  Now  consider  the 
condition  an  infant  finds  itself  in  when  subject 
to  no  definitely  positive  or  definitely  negative  stim- 
ulus ;  we  can  readily  imagine  that  a  lethargic  type 
would  merely  continue  to  exist  until  stimulated 
to  action  from  without,  whereas  a  more  active  type 
would  move,  i.e.  change  its  environment,  in  what 
we  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  call  the  hope  of  a 
pleasant  stimulus.  This  phrase  must  not,  of  course, 
be  taken  to  imply  any  conscious  planning,  but  rather 
an  instinctive  search  for  pleasure.  Such  will  result 
in  actions  that  on  their  face  value  imply  curiosity, 
but  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasised  that  these 
actions,  in  their  essential  nature,  are  derivable  from 
the  First  Principle  only,  though  Second-principle 
considerations  may  enter  at  an  early  date,  thus 
importing  elements  of  adult  curiosity. 

The  idea  now  suggests  itself  that  the  subject 
of  Curiosity  has  been  obscured  in  a  manner  precisely 
analogous  to  that  of  acquisitiveness.  Just  as  in  des- 
cribing the  clutch  of  an  infant  as  acquisitive  we  may 
have  falsely  imputed  an  adult  form  of,  and  motive 
for,  acquisition,  so  in  the  case  of  curiosity  we  may 
have  tacitly  saddled  the  infant  with  an  adult  type 
which  in  point  of  fact  develops  only  much  later, 
when  the  Reality  Principle  has  gained  stronger 
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consideration.  Let  us  therefore,  for  the  time  being, 
consider  that  the  prototype  of  all  adult  curiosity  is 
to  be  found  in  the  infant's  instinctive  search  for  fresh 
stimuli  when  it  is  bored,  and  see  if  such  an  idea 
conforms  with  our  previous  conclusions.  We  have 
already  considered  the  nature  of  a  "  pleasing  "  object, 
and  have  suggested  that  the  purest  form  in  adult 
life  corresponding  with  the  satisfaction  that  accomp- 
anies the  infantile  clutch  is  the  appreciation  of  the 
beautiful.  It  should  follow  then  that  infantile 
curiosity,  or  the  search  for  the  pleasing  object, 
should  evolve  in  adult  life  into  a  search  for  the  beauti- 
ful. This  sounds  less  absurd  when  we  consider  a 
poet  or  other  artist  struggling  to  express  his  yearning ; 
that  restless  seeking  for  something  not  yet  denned 
can  well  be  conceived  as  the  adult  reaction  evolved 
from  infantile  curiosity,  presented  in  as  pure  a  form 
as  possible,  i.e.  in  a  form  as  little  affected  by  consider- 
ations of  the  Reality  Principle  as  may  be,  and 
subserving  no  ulterior  motive.  It  must  not  be 
imagined  that  this  primitive  form  is  frequently 
to  be  met ;  in  fact,  just  as  in  the  case  of  acquisitiveness, 
it  is  rarely  evidenced  in  adult  life  unadmixed  with 
foreign  elements.  A  fairly  direct  descendant  much 
more  commonly  met  is  that  restless  seeking  for 
novelty  so  frequently  found  among  the  leisured 
classes. 

The  modification  of  the  primitive  curiosity  by 
the  Second  Principle  begins  very  early,  and  the  young 
child  soon  inquires  avidly  for  facts,  evincing  the 
ordinary  curiosity  of  childhood.  It  is  no  longer 
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purely  a  first-principle  reaction  :  an  ulterior  motive 
has  been  imported  and  a  certain  value  is  attached 
to  knowledge.  The  knowledge  need  not  be  co- 
ordinated or  in  any  way  usable,  and  it  is  not  at  once 
clear  why  the  child  values  it.  That  it  is  quite  highly 
prized  is  very  definitely  denoted  by  the  pride  with 
which  a  child  parades  recently  acquired  knowledge, 
and  the  scorn  with  which  it  treats  anyone  it  can 
find  not  in  possession  of  the  facts  it  is  at  the  time 
exploiting.  The  clue  to  the  valuation  of  discrete 
elements  of  knowledge  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  control  exercised  by  adults  is  not  habitually 
physical ;  the  fact  of  the  adult's  greater  strength 
is  not  so  continually  obtruded  on  the  child's  attention 
as  the  mental  handicap  under  which  it  labours. 
An  adult  is  someone  who  "  knows."  Of  course 
its  need  is  often  for  someone  who  can  "  do,"  but  the 
adult  is  able  to  do  because  he  knows  how.  Even 
in  the  roughest  surroundings,  where  the  physical 
handicap  is  made  more  constantly  and  more  painfully 
apparent,  although  the  ideal  of  strength  will  no  doubt 
be  more  common  than  in  easier  circumstances, 
we  still  find  great  emphasis  on  that  cunning  form 
of  knowledge,  or  cuteness,  which  is  regarded  as 
desirable  by  the  adults,  and  the  presence  of  which 
in  their  offspring  is  paraded  with  pride. 

The  child  at  this  stage  seeks  and  cherishes  facts 
with  an  ulterior  motive ;  the  influence  of  the  Second 
Principle  is  plainly  visible,  but  the  fact  is  not  yet 
valued  wholly  for  itself  or  its  usability  ;  it  is  merely 
a  mark  of  adultdom  and  the  value  attached  shews 
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all  the  disproportion  and  lack  of  co-ordination  which 
accompanies  symbolic  valuation.  A  somewhat 
kindred  manifestation  is  the  way  in  which  a  child 
will  endeavour  to  assert  itself  by  crying  "  Come  and 
look."  Should  the  adult  fail  to  simulate  interest 
or,  after  repeated  calls  upon  him,  tire  of  doing  so 
the  child's  resentment  shews  fairly  clearly  that  the 
treatment  is  apprehended  as  a  personal  slight.  This 
drawing  of  the  attention  to  some  selected  object 
is  nearly  as  valuable  an  aid  to  the  child's  self-esteem 
as  being  in  the  position  to  turn  the  tables  on  an  adult 
by  giving  him  some  definite  information.  Failing 
some  specific  fact  of  presumed  interest,  it  is  quite 
common  for  the  child  to  fabricate  information  for 
this  purpose  ;  the  result  is  often  regarded  as  a  lie, 
but  more  consideration  is  required  than  is  commonly 
given  before  we  judge  the  child  guilty  of  deliberate 
intent  to  deceive.  From  this  point  of  view  it  is 
clear  why  a  "  secret  "  is  so  cherished  by  children, 
and  in  this  connection  we  must  remember  the 
habit  some  adults  have  of  "  talking  over  the  head  " 
of  children  with  an  intention  that  is  generally  quite 
manifest  to  the  child.  The  topics  upon  which  the 
adults  decline  to  speak  openly  are  not  infrequently  of 
very  considerable  interest  to  the  child  and  so  ' '  being 
in  the  know  "  and  possessing  "  secrets  "  of  its  own 
minister  most  pleasurably  to  its  sense  of  importance. 
The  over-valuation  of  the  "  secret  "  that  may  accrue 
from  these  causes  is  capable  of  producing  very  definite 
and  harmful  results  in  later  life. 

It  is  perhaps  interesting  to  notice  that  a  certain 
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degree  of  fixation  not  uncommonly  occurs  at  the 
stage  in  which  in-coordinated  scraps  of  information 
achieved  what  may  be  called  prestige- value.  The 
result  is  the  production  of  a  group  of  people  whose 
needs  are  catered  for  in  the  fact-mongering  columns 
in  which  certain  periodicals  offer  useless  statistical 
statements  of  supreme  unimportance,  but  which 
we  must  believe  have  a  quite  strong  appeal  to  some 
readers. 

As  time  goes  on  the  Reality  Principle  makes  itself 
felt  more  strongly  and  the  specific  value  or  usability 
of  certain  facts  is  realised.  The  final  outcome  of 
this  development  is  the  curiosity  of  the  scientist 
in  which  the  first-principle  component  is  more  or 
less  negligible,  or  at  least  is  not  directly  involved 
in  any  particular  fact -gleaning  though  the  whole 
research  may  involve  considerations  of  career  and 
so  on.  Between  these  two,  the  artistic  yearn,  which 
is  derivable  almost  wholly  from  the  First,  and  the 
scientific  research,  which  is  referable  chiefly  to  the 
Second  Principle,  are  numerous  grades  involving 
mixtures  of  these  two  elements  combined  with 
factors  of  Projection,  Intro jection  and  Symbolisation. 
The  commonest  form  is  that  impertinent  desire 
for  personal  intimate  knowledge  which  contains 
a  strong  thread  of  unsatisfied  sexual  desire. 

It  may  seem  strange  at  first  that  such  a  channel 
should  be  capable  of  serving  such  a  purpose  to  the 
degree  of  efficiency  that  it  undoubtedly  does,  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  early  sexual  curiosity 
in  children  has  been  habitually  driven  underground, 
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so  that  those  parents  whose  sense  of  sex-guilt 
prevents  them  from  freely  answering  their  children's 
questions  are  establishing  a  strong  connection 
between  speculation  and  sex-gratification  which 
is  responsible  for  so  much  of  the  petty  gossip  that 
passes  for  social  intercourse. 

With  regard  to  scientific  curiosity  there  is  to  be 
found  in  it  a  first-principle  element  that  might 
easily  be  overlooked.  It  is  said  that  Nature  abhors 
a  vacuum,  but  it  might  equally  well  be  said  that  Man 
abhors  a  vacuum,  for  the  former  verdict  represents 
a  projection  of  man's  urgent  need  to  explain,  i.e. 
category  everything.  The  utmost  that  man  can 
do  ultimately  is  to  move  matter  from  one  place  to 
another  ;  by  so  doing  he  "  controls  "  matter  and 
asserts  the  primal  phantasy.  When  we  can  find 
no  place  in  which  to  put  a  thing  it  is  a  direct  asser- 
tion of  our  impotence,  and  this  breach  of  the  phantasy 
is  intolerable.  At  all  costs  man  must  find  a  niche 
into  which  he  may  appropriately  put  any  phenomenon 
he  may  meet,  and  the  extension  of  the  ordinary 
means  of  classification  at  the  dictates  of  this  first- 
principle  urge  is  the  prime  cause  of  the  existence 
of  modern  science.  Before  leaving  this  subject 
we  may  with  advantage  consider  the  quality  of 
Wonder.  It  essentially  connotes  a  query,  but  not 
merely  a  difficulty  of  placing  in  a  category.  It  is 
rather  of  the  nature  of  an  unformulated  query.  One 
may  wonder  at  the  stars,  but  if  one  is  working  on 
the  level  of  categories,  placing  them  at  such  and 
such  a  distance  from  the  Earth,  or  examining  their 
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constitution  by  means  of  a  spectroscope,  one  cannot 
strictly  be  said  to  be  wondering.  Wondering  deals 
rather  with  regions  as  yet  uncharted.  A  man 
speculating  upon  the  possible  means  whereby  a 
certain  phenomenon  is  produced  cannot  be  said  to  be 
wondering ;  that  must  be  reserved  for  the  case  of  a 
man  faced  by  a  phenomenon  whose  nature  appears  to 
him  as  wholly  inexplicable,  whose  origin  lies  in  realms 
that  entirely  transcend  his  experience  or  even  his 
imagination.  As  precise  knowledge  extends  we 
lose  the  power  of  wondering,  or  rather  we  lack 
material  at  which  to  wonder  ;  this  frequently  results 
in  deliberately  referring  phenomena  to  unknowable 
regions  in  order  that  we  may  still  have  the  satis- 
faction of  wondering.  From  this  point  of  view  it 
would  seem  possible  that  the  mythopoeic  faculty 
is  actually  a  reaction-formation  designed  to  counter- 
act the  too  vigorous  action  of  the  Primal  Phantasy. 
Whatever  be  the  true  nature  of  Wonder  we  may 
regard  it,  rather  than  adult  curiosity,  as  the  des- 
cendant of  what  McDougall  calls  the  curiosity- 
instinct  in  animals. 


CHAPTER  VI 
UNIVERSAL   AND   CULTURAL   EMOTIONS 

So  far  we  have  dealt  with  the  two  primordial 
impulses  to  clutch  and  to  push,  with  the  associated 
emotions  of  Satisfaction  and  Anger  evoked  respect- 
ively by  the  presence  of  pleasing  and  displeasing 
externals.  It  has  been  suggested  that,  by  reason 
of  subsequent  modifications,  the  adult  reactions 
differ  in  kind  from  the  infantile,  and  that  the  purest 
descendants  of  the  original  types  may  be  found  in 
quite  unexpected  places.  In  addition  to  those 
emotions  developed  under  the  action  of  external 
stimuli  we  have  distinguished  a  neutral  group  whose 
existence  is  chiefly  determined  by  the  absence 
of  stimuli  definitely  pleasurable  or  painful. 

Before  pursuing  the  enquiry  with  respect  to  other 
emotions,  it  should  be  observed  that  some  appear 
to  be  common  to  all  mankind  whilst  others  have 
special  relation  to  the  particular  cultural  ethic  of  the 
group  considered.  Anger  is  evoked  by  similar 
situations  independent  of  the  conventional  standard, 
but  with  Disgust  this  is  not  so  :  what  in  one  group 
creates  a  feeling  of  disgust  fails  to  do  so  in  another, 
and  vice  versa.  Disgust  is,  in  fact,  a  function  of  the 
cultural  ethic,  children  being  carefully  taught  that 
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such  and  such  is  disgusting.  From  among  such  we 
will  select  Modesty  for  first  examination,  since  it 
presents  very  markedly  certain  characteristics  which 
throw  light  on  other  more  obscure  reactions. 


MODESTY 

Apart  from  that  use  of  the  word  modesty  to  describe 
the  reverse  of  forwardness,  and  overbearingness, 
it  seems  to  have  reference  wholly  to  sexual  bearing, 
especially  with  regard  to  exposure.  Havelock  Ellis  l 
distinguishes  a  biological  factor  and  a  social  one, 
the  former  being  a  desirable  adjunct  in  the  female 
but  of  little  value  to  the  male,  whilst  the  latter 
(which  he  considers  vastly  more  important)  subserves 
useful  social  ends  in  both  sexes.  That  it  is  founded 
on  a  biological  basis  is  abundantly  evidenced,  but  the 
claim  that  the  biological  aspect  has  on  our  attention 
now-a-days  is  chiefly  on  the  grounds  that  it  has 
provided  a  channel  along  which  development  has 
taken  place  to  produce  many  of  the  potent  social 
emotions  as  we  now  know  them.  That  the  bulk 
of  what  we  know  as  modest  is  social  rather  than 
individual  is  borne  out  by  its  relative  absence  in 
the  insane. 

Of  the  biological  factor  we  shall  have  something 
to  say  later,  but  leaving  it  on  one  side  for  the  present 
we  can  turn  our  attention  to  the  socialised  form. 
It  is  possible  to  view  this  as  a  reaction-formation 

1  Psychology  of  Sex,  Vol.,  i.  Chs.  r  &  2. 
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created  to  assist  in  the  repression  of  infantile  exhib- 
itionistic  tendencies.  Till  the  infant  has  passed 
beyond  that  stage  it  certainly  cannot  be  said  to 
evince  any  modesty  (though  it  may  resent  inquisi- 
tion) and  the  repression  of  such  tendencies,  in  defer- 
ence to  external  comment  and  its  own  growing 
ego-ideal,  would  closely  coincide  with  Ellis's  conclu- 
sion in  which  he  states  that  the  prime  cause  of 
modesty  is  the  fear  of  causing  disgust.  In  this 
connection  it  will  be  valuable  to  examine  the  nature 
of  Disgust.  Like  modesty  it  is  probably  based  upon 
a  biological  factor,  which  however  seems  almost 
indistinguishably  small.  It  may  possibly  have  its 
roots  in  an  animal  capacity  for  reversing  the  perist- 
altic action  and  thus  rejecting  from  the  stomach 
food  that  has  disagreed,  but  whatever  may  be  the 
precise  nature  of  the  original  prototype  it  is  certain 
that  the  emotion  which  we  now  know  as  disgust 
is  essentially  concerned  with  the  body  and  its  func- 
tions, especially  those  of  alimentation  and  excretion. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  imagined  that  the  attitude 
towards  bodily  functions  is  at  all  uniform  throughout 
the  world  ;  indeed  there  seems  little  fundamental 
agreement  as  to  what  is  disgusting.  Bourke  in  his 
Scatological  Rites,  points  out  that  among  the  Eskimos, 
where  urine  is  a  valued  commodity,  the  act  of  urina- 
tion, even  at  table,  is  not  considered  disgusting 
or  immodest.  On  the  other  hand,  whereas  we  feel 
no  shame  at  eating  in  company  nor  disgust  at  seeing 
others  eat,  yet  the  Bakairi  of  Central  Brazil,  though 
they  have  no  shame  at  nakedness,  are  ashamed  to 
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eat  in  public.  The  same  has  been  noted  in  the  case 
of  Tahitians  and  others.  If  now  we  compare  the 
feelings  of  an  Englishman,  an  Eskimo,  and  a  Tahit- 
ian  in  relation  to  the  processes  of  eating  and  urinating 
at  table,  and  if  we  succeed  in  appreciating  the  fact 
that  the  sensations  of  shame  and  disgust  experienced 
by  the  three  are  identical  (though  so  differently 
excited),  we  shall  then  realise  that,  although  its 
evocation  and  manifestations  depend  upon  the 
cultural  ethic,  yet  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  common  emotion  has  some  common  basis 
shared  equally  by  all  the  three.  Since,  too,  there 
seems  a  marked  absence  of  reasonableness  in  the 
antithetical  attitudes  considered,  we  may  suspect 
that  the  common  basis  is  to  be  found  in  those  regions 
dominated  by  the  First  Principle,  or  that  the  emotion 
is  of  phantastic  origin.  It  is  hard  to  realise  that 
one's  own  feelings  of  disgust  are  not  reasonable, 
rationalisation  seems  so  perfectly  conclusive,  but 
a  very  little  comparative  observation  will  establish 
the  fact  and  with  it  the  need  for  some  hypothesis 
to  relate  these  elements  in  an  intelligible  manner. 

We  have  already  noticed  that  alimentation, 
excretion,  and  the  sexual  processes  cover  the  range 
of  disgusting  phenomena,  this  being  true  not  only 
for  ourselves  but  also  for  people  whose  sense  of 
disgust  is  totally  different  from  our  own.  Do  we 
know  any  other  common  link  between  these  three  ? 
The  various  "  Birth  Phantasies,"  which  link  in  several 
ways  the  same  three  factors,  are  at  once  is  suggested . 
How  far  such  an  idea  would  serve  to  correlate  the 
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facts  cannot  be  judged  until  data  are  available 
concerning  the  prevalent  birth-phantasies  in  relation 
to  the  cultural  sense  of  the  disgusting.  Still,  failing 
such  an  examination,  it  is  suggestive  that  the 
alimentary  and  the  excretory  functions  are,  accord- 
ing to  many  competent  observers,  habitually  equated 
in  the  unconscious  with  the  sexual  processes.  Now 
since  there  is  a  biological  justification  for  privacy 
in  the  case  of  the  sexual  act  (on  grounds  of  the  defence- 
less position)  it  is  possible  that  this,  or  any  other, 
attitude  towards  the  sexual  act  may  be  transferred 
upon  the  alimentary  or  excretory  functions  by 
means  of  unconscious  identification.  In  the  light 
of  this  suggestion  the  sense  of  disgust  or  shame  that 
a  Tahitian  would  experience  in  seeing  another 
eat  would,  in  its  essence,  be  the  same  emotion  we 
should  feel  when  inadvertent  spectators  of  a  sexual 
embrace.  Though  such  speculations  must  be  left 
entirely  tentative  until  more  data  become  available 
they  serve  to  shew  how  the  second  aspect  of  modesty 
may  evolve  to  serve  the  social  end  of  decency. 

With  regard  to  the  first,  or  biological,  aspect  of 
Modesty  little  need  be  noted  beyond  the  fact  that 
a  cultivated  form  of  it  is  widely  prevalent,  in  which 
its  provocative  nature  is  accentuated  as  a  more 
or  less  conscious  sex-lure.  This  aspect  is  very  fully 
dealt  with  by  Havelock  Ellis  in  his  work  quoted, 
but  in  it  there  is  little  that  is  germane  to  our  present 
enquiry. 

The  socialisation  of  biological  Modesty  is  made 
more  apparent  in  the  emotions  of  Bashfulness  and 
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Shame.  Most  authors  of  the  Introspective  school 
agree  with  the  conclusion  that  Restif  de  la  Bretonne 
voices  in  his  "  Monsieur  Nicolas,"  "  In  boys  and 
girls  alike,  shyness  is  premature  consciousness 
of  sex,"  and  with  this  we  could  agree  in  so  far  that 
shyness  most  often  appears  at  the  same  time,  or 
very  shortly  after,  the  narcissistic  stage  when  the 
sexual  thread  is  wholly  personal.  If,  however, 
his  use  of  the  word  sex  is  restricted  to  the  ordinary 
meaning  of  externalised,  heterophilic  emotion  the 
statement  fails  to  explain  the  occurrence  of  the 
phenomena  long  before  the  existence  of  the  sexual 
impulse  so  understood. 


SHAME 

A  more  intense  emotion  frequently  accompanying 
modesty,  and  to  a  less  extent  shyness,  is  known  to 
us  as  Shame.  The  essential  impulse  associated  with 
it  is  that  of  hiding,  either  wholly — "  I  wished  the 
Earth  would  open  and  swallow  me," — or  partly,  by 
means  of  shielding  with  the  hands  or  other  covering. 
When  Modesty  is  at  the  root  of  the  emotion  it  is 

•j 

the  sexual  centres,  both  primary  and  secondary, 
wrhich  are  shielded  ;  but  there  is  also  a  well  established 
form  in  which  the  eyes  are  the  only  region  affected. 
A  shamed  person  casts  down  his  eyes,  he  is  unable 
to  meet  the  glance  of  his  critic.  This  may  very 
possibly  express  the  desire  that  the  critic  would 
not  look  at  him,  and  there  is  a  distinctly  noticeable 
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sensation  very  comparable  with  physical  nakedness^ 
If  we  now  consider  the  nature  of  the  circumstances 
giving  rise  to  this  emotion  we  shall  invariably  find 
that  it  is  the  result  of  behaviour  ethically  anti-social, 
and  this  form  of  shame  is  seen  to  be  a  transference 
from  the  physical  sphere  of  the  shame  resulting  from 
modesty,  to  the  ethical  sphere  where  the  ego-ideal 
replaces  the  physical  body  and  the  ethical  critic 
(actual  or  imagined)  replaces  the  observer  of  physical 
exposure.  As  would  be  expected,  the  variations 
observable  here  are  greater  even  than  before,  since 
the  cultural  ethic  and  the  degree  of  personal  sublima- 
tion or  repression  are  still  more  potent  in  determining 
the  reactions. 

These  aspects  of  Shame  bring  out  the  importance 
of  the  onlooker  or  critic,  and  the  question  arises 
whether  one  could  feel  shame  at  all  apart  from  some 
critic,  remembering,  of  course,  that  a  merely  imagined 
presence  is  sufficient  to  generate  the  emotion. 
Referring  back  to  the  subject  of  Modesty  on  this 
point,  it  is  noteworthy  that  Havelock  Ellis  emphasises 
the  conclusion  that  in  cases  where  the  possibility 
of  adverse  criticism  is  removed  all  modesty  dis- 
appears. Though  this,  at  first,  seems  to  be  a  very 
debatable  conclusion  yet  reference  to  his  essay  on 
the  Evolution  of  Modesty,  in  which  he  adduces  a 
wealth  of  corroborative  observation,  should  serve 
to  establish  the  thesis. 

McDougalTs  views  on  Shame  would  agree  with 
those  above  so  far  as  implicating  the  ego- 
estimate  (which  he  would  call  the  self-regarding 
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sentiment),  but  he  makes  reference  to  a  dog  slinking 
on  his  belly  and  says  :  "  in  the  emotion  that  accomp- 
anies this  impulse  to  slink  submissively  we  may 
see  the  rudiment  of  shame."1  It  is  however  equally 
open  for  us  to  regard  the  dog's  actions  as  manifesting 
a  particular  form  of  fear — fear  of  arousing  a  bigger 
and  at  the  time  complacent  animal — and  trace  the 
biological  basis  of  Shame,  as  we  have  above,  to 
Modesty.  In  McDougall's  statement  there  is  nothing 
to  imply  that  he  confuses  the  dog's  emotion  with 
human  "  shame,"  but  the  majority  of  people  fall 
readily  into  the  error  of  imputing  to  the  dog  such 
feelings  as  are  the  result  of  a  development  of  the 
ego-estimate  far  in  advance  of  that  possessed  by  the 
animal. 

According  to  the  present  view  Modesty  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  impulse  to  shield  the  body  from  adverse 
criticism  and  Shame  as  the  emotion  accompanying 
the  action  ;  by  transference  upon  the  ego-ideal  in 
place  of  the  physical  body  is  produced  ethical 
morality  and  ethical  shame.  Biological  Modesty 
as  such  is  to  be  seen  now  only  in  that  form  where 
it  is  exaggerated  as  a  sex-lure,  but  on  the  social 
level  we  have  distinguished  two  manifestations  (a) 
the  wide  realm  of  phenomena  which  we  may  term 
"social  decency,"  and  (b)  a  morbid  reaction-formation 
repressing  narcissism  and  other  erotism  which  we  may 
label  "  prudery."  The  former,  by  transference  upon 
the  ego-ideal,  becomes  ethical  morality  with  its 
accompanying  shame  penalty,  and  it  is  interesting 

1  Social  Psychology,  p.  65. 
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to  examine  the  possibility  of  the  second  developing 
into  any  recognisable  formation  by  similar  means. 
Very  little  consideration  is  necessary  to  shew  that 
Hypocrisy  fits  accurately  into  the  vacant  place  in 
the  scheme.  It  will  be  readily  admitted  that  hypo- 
crisy is  not  a  direct  expression,  but  a  counter-current 
disguising  the  actual  nature  of  the  impulse  ;  and  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  real  hypocrisy,  as  distinct 
from  conscious  dissembling,  is  not  realised  by  the 
hypocrite  himself.  In  order  to  preserve  his  ego- 
ideal  in  the  face  of  undesirable  impulses  he  creates  a 
strong  counter-current  in  consciousness,  usually  with 
surprisingly  satisfactory  results  so  far  as  self  esteem 
is  concerned.  In  this  process  of  justification  Reason 
is  found  to  be  an  invaluable  handservant  to  Desire, 
and  the  hypocrite's  rationalisations  appeal  to  him 
as  absolutely  convincing.  It  will  be  noted  that  Hypo- 
crisy bears  precisely  the  same  relation  to  ethical 
morality  as  does  Prudery,  its  homologue  in  the  phy- 
sical, to  social  decency. 

PRIDE 

It  is  not  intended  here  to  examine  Pride  in  any 
detail,  but  one  aspect  is  of  especial  interest  in  the 
light  of  the  last  paragraph.  An  indication  of  the 
association  is  to  be  found  in  Pope's  discussion  of 
Virtues  and  Vices  where  he  makes  the  distinction, 
"  What  will  grow  on  Pride  or  grow  on  Shame."1 
Just  as  the  biological  basis  of  Modesty  is  of  great 

i  Essay  on  Man,  Kp.  II.,  line  194. 
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use  to  the  female,  or  hunted,  but  not  so  to  the  male, 
there  exists  a  corresponding  difference  with  regard 
to  display.  If  we  use  the  phrase  Pride-of-Body  to 
describe  this  element  of  self-display  so  notoriously 
practised  by  the  male,  especially  at  mating  times, 
and  attempt  to  trace  its  socialisation  as  we  did 
that  of  its  parallel  Modesty,  we  find  that  we  can 
derive  from  it,  on  the  one  side  Physical  Culture 
and  Eugenics  and  on  the  other  Sensuality.  Now  it 
is  not  uncommon  for  a  development  evolved  specifi- 
cally for  the  use  of  one  sex  to  be  transferred,  more 
or  less  imperfectly,  to  the  other:  L  thus  we  get  a 
degree  of  modesty  in  men  and  pride  in  women  on  the 
first  or  bodily  level.  These  each  give  rise  to  the 
socialised  forms  we  have  mentioned  above,  which 
forms  are  probably  still  more  equally  shared  between 
the  sexes.  But  after  transference  upon  the  ego- 
ideal  the  four  coalesce  into  the  two  we  have  already 
distinguished,  which  are  thereby  displayed  as 
being  overdetermined,  or  as  drawing  energy  from 
more  than  one  source.  The  situation  may  be 
tabulated  thus  : — 

______ -Social  Decency 

Bodily  Modesty  Ethical  Morality 

Prudery  - 


Physical  Culture 
Bodily  Pride  Hypocrisy 

—  Sensuality— 

i  The  best  known  example  being  the  horns  of  certain  deer. 
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Two  men  may  pursue  the  same  ethically  moral 
course  with  very  different  affects ;  the  one  feels 
ashamed  to  commit "  wrong  "  actions  while  the  other 
takes  positive  pride  in  doing  "right"  ones.  The 
table  shews  clearly  the  sources  of  energy  employed 
in  the  two  cases  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  route 
Bodily- Pride — Physical  Culture — Ethical  Morality 
is  the  one  commonly  exploited  in  purity  campaigns 
when  it  is  felt  that  the  negative  aspect  depending 
on  the  shame  penalty  is  in  danger  of  proving  too 
weak. 


CHAPTER  VII 
REVIEW   OF   THE    PROBLEM 

If  we  review  the  disarray  of  facts  presented  in 
the  previous  chapters  in  the  hope  of  arranging  them 
in  some  orderly  scheme,  a  point  of  considerable 
importance  at  once  appears  ;  we  are  accustomed 
to  use  a  word  in  two  or  more  senses  and  commonly 
without  realising  that  we  are  doing  so.  No  emotion 
is  named  by  a  word  that  we  do  not  also  apply 
to  another  emotion,  sometimes  varying  only  slightly 
in  nature  but  sometimes  so  distinct  in  origin  as  tc 
warrant  a  separate  name.  This  has  led  some  authors, 
notably  Shand,  L  to  enumerate  extended  classes 
of  emotions  called  by  the  same  name.  The  result; 
obtained  are  not  very  useful  in  the  task  before  us 
and  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  treat  the  subject 
in  such  detail.  But  by  keeping  to  the  broader  out- 
lines we  may  hope  to  succeed  in  tracing  the  principal 
lines  of  descent  from  their  instinctive  origins, 
detecting  where  possible  the  adult  emotion  that 
presents  the  nearest  kinship  to  the  infantile,  together 
with  the  chief  derivatives  formed  by  fusion  with 
streams  from  other  sources. 

i  The  Foundations  of  Character. 
74 
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OVERDETERMINATION 

Amongst  the  points  of  cardinal  importance  which 
can   be   discerned   from   considerations   dealt   with 
in   the   previous   chapters   is   one   which   partakes 
sufficiently  closely  of  the  nature  of  the  process  to 
which    Freud    gave    the    name    Overdetermination 
to  warrant  us  in  using  the  same  term.    He  observed 
that  each  element  in  the  manifest  content  of  a  dream 
represented,  invariably,  more  than  a  single  element 
in  the  dream  thoughts  ;     in  a  like  manner  adult 
human  emotions  are  regularly  energised  from  more 
than  one  source.    It  is  extremely  rare  for  an  emotion 
to  be  "  pure  "  in  the  sense  that  it  can  be  traced  to 
the  operation  of  one  instinct  and  one  only.    In  ad- 
dition to  which  each  primal  emotion  manifests,  as  life 
proceeds,  through  more  and  more  diverse  channels, 
so  forming  by  fusion  with  streams  from  other  sources 
the   varied   and   complex   emotions   of   adult    life. 
Ginsberg  expresses  this  as  follows  : — "  Human  emo- 
tions are  amazingly  complex,  and  can  but  seldom 
be    traced    back    to    a    single    instinct    which  can 
be  claimed  to  have  survived  in  its  original    form"1 
and  few  people  would  be  prepared  to  dispute  the  point. 
Nevertheless  the  fact  seems  frequently  lost  sight 
of  when  a  man  attempts  to  systematise  his  ideas 
upon  the  subject  ;   the  necessarily  attendant  difficul- 
ties are  overlooked  and  each  emotion  is  treated  as 
having  a  particular  nature  and  origin.     When  the 

1  Psychology  of  Society,  p.  12. 
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impossibility  of  arriving  at  a  simple  tabulation  is 
realised,  we  may  clear  our  minds  of  any  attempt 
at  devising  a  basis-of-classification  that  will  achieve 
this  impossibility  and  devote  our  efforts  to  seeking 
any  factor  or  factors  which  are  operative  in  selecting 
and  combining  the  elements  that  go  to  form  our 
exceedingly  compounded  emotions. 


IRRATIONALITY 

The  second  point  of  importance  that  emerges 
is  that  our  emotions  are  so  seldom  reasonable.  We 
are  so  adept  at  Rationalisation  that  we  commonly 
delude  ourselves  into  a  contrary  belief ;  in  fact  we 
pride  ourselves  upon  our  lack  of  prejudice,  our 
unbiassed  views,  and  our  general  reasonableness  : 
all  alas  falsely.  It  has  been  fashionable  for  some  time 
to  regard  Reason  as  the  highest  attribute  in  man,  but 
this  is  an  illusion  that  modern  psychology  is  quickly 
dispelling.  The  view  now  adopted  cannot  be  called 
new,  for  quite  early  writers  have  expressed  it 
precisely  :  Ribot  says,  "  What  is  fundamental  in 
character  is  instincts,  tendencies,  impulses,  desires, 
and  feelings,  these  and  nothing  else."1  and  Hume, 
still  earlier,  asserted,  "  Reason  is  and  ought  to  be 
the  slave  of  the  passions,  and  can  never  pretend  to 
any  other  office  than  to  serve  and  obey."  2  Though 
we  may  regard  the  statement  as  a  little  sweeping 

1  Psychology  of  Emotions,  p.  98. 

2  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  Bk.  II.,  Sec.  III. 
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can  find  the  modern  position  neatly  presented  by 
Pope  in  his  Essay  on  Man  : — 

"  On  life's  vast  ocean  diversely  we  sail 

"  Reason  the  card,  but  Passion  is  the  gale."^ 

Freud's  views  upon  this  matter  are  expressed  very 
tersely  :  "  The  hysterical  attack,  then,  is  comparable 
to  a  newly  formed  individual  emotion,  the  normal 
emotion  to  an  hysteria  which  has  become  a  universal 
heritage."  a 

The  dropping  of  the  doctrine  of  the  rationality 
of  feelings  and  actions  has  a  twofold  application 
to  our  purpose  :  first,  by  emphasising  the  individual 
factor,  it  explains  why  so  widely  differing  conclusions 
are  arrived  at  by  competent  observers,  and  secondly 
it  points  the  necessary  weakness  of  that  method 
which  proceeds  by  considerations  of  the  reactions 
between  environmental  externals  and  a  "  self ' 
which  is  tacitly  regarded  as  coextensive  with  the 
self  of  which  we  are  conscious. 

Upon  the  former  point,  it  is  clear  that  no  observer 
(unless  he  has  been  perfectly  and  completely  analysed 
— if  that  be  possible)  is  able  to  divest  himself  of 
the  effects  of  his  complexes.  In  some  ways,  probably 
many,  he  will  display  that  "  affective  blindness  ' 
which  will  enable  the  analyst  to  deal  with  his  "reason- 
ed "  work  precisely  as  if  it  were  a  dream.  In  regions 
of  knowledge  susceptible  of  investigation  by  precise 

VEpistle  II.,  lines  107-108. 
5  Introduction  to  Psycho-analysis,  p.  343. 
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material  measurement  this  factor  is  reduced  to  a. 
(never  negligible)  minimum,  but  in  regions  other 
than  the  strictly  measureable  we  are  constantly  en- 
countering difficulties  of  disagreement  that  arise  from 
discrepancies  between  the  bases  which  are  osten- 
sibly common.    Take,  for  example,  a  philosopher's 
attitude  towards  the  origin  of  the  altruistic  emotions; 
the   light   in   which   the   facts   present   themselves 
to  him  will  be  a  function  of  his  own  temperament 
and  the  views  that  he  will  consequently  formulate 
will    necessarily    bear    to    those    of    some    other 
philosopher  about  the  same  relation  as  that  which 
obtain  between  their  respective  relishes  for  the  flavour 
of,  say,  garlic.    Ultimately  there  can  be  agreement 
only  between   those  who   agree,   and  it  might  at 
first  appear  that,  having  adopted  such  a  position, 
we  might   forthwith   abandon   a  necessarily  futile 
effort.    But  the  sword  is  double-edged  :   though  two 
psychologists  may  disagree,  it  does  not  follow  that 
one  is   wrong.      Any   expression   of   opinion   is  of 
value  to  a  student  of  the  modern  school,for  it  presents 
an  expression  of  externals  as  they  appear  to  one 
observer,  and  therefore  (unless  he  be  unique)  as  it 
can  appear  to  others. 

The  point  of  paramount  importance  is  that  the 
method  of  introspection,  or  even  a  comparative 
method  that  takes  no  cognisance  of  the  Unconscious, 
will  inevitably  lead  to  a  result  of  quot  homines  tot 
sententiae.  If  we  centre  our  attention  on  our  reactions 
to  externals  we  have,  after  making  our  observation, 
to  explain  how  or  why  we  feel  and  act  as  we  do. 
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Of  course  we  rationalise  our  behaviour,  offering  that 
explanation  which  is  least  unpleasing  to  our  ego- 
estimate.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  lay  chief 
stress  on  observing  the  reactions  of  infants,  children, 
and  adults,  bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  organism 
contains  a  vastly  important  part  of  which  we  must, 
ex  hypolhcsi,  remain  unconscious,  we  ma}'  hope  that 
our  efforts  will  be  removed  at  least  one  step  from 
the  dangers  described. 


PRO-   AND    INTROJECTION    AND 
SYMBOLISATION 

The  above  three  processes  occur  so  frequently 
in  the  derationalising  of  human  emotions  that  they 
deserve  continually  to  be  borne  in  mind.  Apart 
from  those  few,  and  relatively  unimportant,  emotions 
that  may  still  lay  claim  to  the  appellation  "  instinct- 
ive," no  human  emotion  seems  to  be  devoid  of  the 
influence  of  one  or  other  of  these  three.  This  does 
not  imply  that  they  are  necessarily  the  chief  factors 
in  the  development  of  the  emotion  with  which  they 
are  found  associated,  but  that  so  soon  as  an  emotion 
is  evoked,  from  whatever  source  it  may  arise,  it  will 
immediately  become  reinforced  by  energy  making 
use  of  one  of  these  processes.  The  result  is  very 
comparable  to  one  observable  in  dream  formation  : 
the  generation  of  any  emotion  provides  any  kindred 
emotion  too  weak  to  assert  itself  alone  with  an 
opportunity  of  effecting  an  entrance  under  the  aegis 
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of  the  first  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  the  dream- 
incentor  opens  the  stage-door  to  many  thoughts 
which  by  themselves  would  have  been  powerless  to 
reach  consciousness.  In  the  dream  it  is  not  unusual 
for  these  camp-followers  to  claim  a  greater  share 
of  attention  than  the  fighting  force  they  follow,  and 
a  parallel  may  be  observed  in  the  case  of  emotions. 
Thus,  for  example,  if  a  person  we  dislike  makes 
some  trifling  error,  which  in  itself  would  cause  us 
slight  irritation,  we  can  experience  a  degree  of 
exasperation  quite  disproportionate  to  the  cause. 
In  such  an  instance  the  bulk  of  the  affect  has  crept 
in  as  described  above  and  has  really  no  relation  to 
the  ostensible  cause  of  irritation. 

Nothing  that  has  been  said  above  is  intended  to 
detract  from  the  importance  of  the  biological  instinct 
in  their  channel-providing  aspect  ;  their  relation  to 
the  subject  has  been  discussed  in  Chapter  II,  and  we 
are  now  in  a  position  to  enquire  into  their  influence 
with  greater  detail.  We  have  seen  that  Modesty, 
which  is  biologically  useful  to  the  female  and  then 
only  at  maturity,  appears  in  children  of  both  sexes 
long  before  maturity.  By  transference  upon  the 
ego-ideal  the  emotion  has  been  made  use  of  for  the 
production  of  the  socially  useful  factor  of  ethical 
shame.  This  trick  of  displacing  a  factor  evolved  for 
biological  use  at  one  period,  and  making  sublimated 
use  of  it  at  another  is  seen  most  clearly  in  the  case 
of  Modesty,  but  it  naturally  gives  rise  to  the  enquiry 
whether  similar  displacements  occur  elsewhere. 
If  we  turn  to  McDougall  for  information  as  to  when 
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the  various  instincts  manifest  in  man,  we  find  he 
says, ' '  Most  of  the  human  instincts  ripen  at  relatively 
late  periods  in  the  course  of  individual  development, 
hence  the  motor  tendencies  of  these  instincts  are 
seldom  manifested  in  their  purely  native  form."1 
Though  undoubtedly  true  this  is  not  sufficiently 
precise  to  be  of  much  help. 

GREEN'S   DIAGRAM 

In  the  work  of  G.  H.  Green,  however,  we  have  a 
fund  of  precise  observation  that  contains  much  of 
the  information  we  are  seeking.  In  his  earlier  book, 
Psychanalysis  in  the  Classroom,  he  gives  us  fragments 
of  his  research  into  the  day-dreams  of  children, 
and  the  following  tabular  presentation  throws  much 
light  on  the  evolution  of  human  emotions 3 

MANHOOD 
IV     ADOLESCENCE  PARENTHOOD 

(15)     Sexual  Phantasy 
III.    TEAM  LIFE  CLUB  LIFE 

(10)     Team  Phantasy 
II.      CHILDHOOD  DIRECTORSHIP 

(3)     Ideal  Companion  Phantasy 
I.       INFANCY  SENESCENCE 

1  Social  Psychology.,  p.  41.  2  See  Preface. 
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The  numbers  in  brackets  represent  the  average  ages 
arrived  at  from  the  collation  of  a  very  large  number 
of  observations  upon  children's  phantasies ;  they 
appear  to  mark  climacterics  at  which  the  child 
reorganises  his  conception  of  the  universe  and  the 
figures  have  lately  received  some  exceedingly  con- 
vincing confirmation  from  quite  independent  work 
on  growth  curves. 

In  making  use  of  this  scheme  in  studying  the 
development  of  human  emotions  it  will  be  well  to  bear 
in  mind  the  successive  stages  of  the  sexual  impulse 
as  described  by  Freud.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  can 
be  done  by  supplying  another  vertical  column  and 
inserting  the  words :  Incestuous,  Narcissistic, 
Homo-sexual,  and  Hetero-sexual  at  the  levels  I, 
II,  III,  and  IV. 


MODIFICATIONS   OF   THE    PRIMAL 
PHANTASY 

Starting  from  Ferenczi's  description  of  the  Primal 
Phantasy  it  is  possible  to  trace  its  development  and 
modification  by  environmental  influences  through 
the  stages  of  Green's  diagram,  and  to  see  in  the 
empirically  established  typical  phantasies  the  original 
phantasy  manifesting  in  varying  forms  determined 
by  the  reactions  between  the  child's  expanding 
ego  and  the  Reality  Principle. 

The  first,  or  "  Infancy,"  stage  presents  an  aspect 
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which  distinguishes  it  from  all  succeeding  stages  in 
that  it  cannot,  strictly,  be  said  to  be  dominated  by 
a  complex.  In  the  essential  nature  of  a  complex 
we  envisage  something  that  is  to  some  extent  cut  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  mind,  something  that  possesses 
a  life  of  its  own  amid  other  life.  Now  in  the  first 
stage  the  Nutritional  Complex  comprises  the  whole 
of  the  mentality  and  it  would  be  better  to  insert  the 
words  "  as  though  "  in  the  statement  that  the  infant 
acts  from  a  nutritional  complex. 

The  Primal  Phantasy  compels  the  infant  to  regard 
himself  as  supreme  x  and  since  his  interest  is 
essentially  centred  in  food  it  follows  that  the  whole 
world  is  regarded  as  so  much  food  for  his  own  con- 
sumption. In  a  short  time  this  illusion  is  made  more 
or  less  manifest  and  he  is  forced  to  remodel  his  views 
in  order  that  they  may  conform  to  the  phantasy. 
The  result  is  that  though  things  come  to  be  regarded 
as  of  two  classes,  edible  and  inedible,  the  infant 
is  forced  to  find  some  way  in  which  the  inedible 
group  can  be  brought  within  the  realm  of  his 
sovereignty.  This  marks  the  first  appearance  of 
the  self-assertive  instinct ;  it  is  commonly  evidenced 
in  those  handling  and  striking  actions  whereby  things 
that  cannot  be  eaten  are  handled,  moved,  or  controll- 
ed. Epigrammatically  this  stage  might  be  described 

1  Such  phrases  as  "  .  .  the  infant  regards  .  .  "  must  not  be 
understood  to  imply  any  advanced  degree  of  cognition  ;  the 
condition  is  almost  wholly  affective,  but  continually  to  make 
such  provisos  in  the  text  is  tedious.  Such  statements  are  to  be 
considered  as  in  conformity  with  views  on  cognitive  development 
previously  expressed  and  shortly  to  be  returned  to. 
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as  "  Eat  or  Beat."  Following  closely  upon  this  there 
follows  the  phantasy  of  the  "  Ideal  Companion," 
and  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  the  reason  for  this  par- 
ticular modification  of  the  primitive  form.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  infant  finds  himself  more  frequently 
controlled  by  persons  than  by  things,  and  conversely 
the  controlling  of  persons  is  a  far  more  satisfactory 
vindication  of  the  phantasy  than  the  controlling  of 
things.  Consequently  he  proceeds,  by  the  halluc- 
inatory methods  of  the  First  Principle,  to  create  a 
more  conscious  form  of  phantasy  embodying  a 
companion  suitable  for  responding  to  his  particular 
requirements  in  the  matter  of  domination.  During 
this  second  stage  the  child  develops  its  instinct  of 
self-assertion  in  the  world  of  reality  by  handling 
objects  and  resisting  authority,  while  in  his  own 
world — so  potent  in  affecting  emotional  development 
— he  makes  use  of  the  phantasy  of  the  Ideal  Com- 
panion. Most  parents  are  quite  unaware  of  their 
children's  habit  of  phantasy  and  will  often  deny 
the  process,  but  enough  have  been  unwillingly  con- 
verted to  the  acceptance  of  what  they  had  never 
suspected  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  phenom- 
enon is  quite  the  reverse  of  exceptional.  *• 

Towards  the  age  of  ten  the  child's  horizon  has  so 
far  enlarged  that  its  instinct  of  self-assertion,  "  what 
it  wants  to  do,"  ranges  beyond  the  scope  of  those 
things  possible  to  a  group  of  two.  There  follows 
the  next  well  marked  variation  of  the  phantasy, viz. 
the  Team  Phantasy,  an  adequate  channel  for  the 

A  See  ch.  I.,  p.  9. 
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ripening  gregarious  instinct.  As  the  end  of  this  stage 
approaches  there  occur  the  first  evidences  of  that 
notable  indrawing  of  the  interest,  and  expressions  of 
interest,  that  prefaces  the  strange  process  of  physical 
ripening  and  emotional  synthesis  known  as  Adoles- 
cence. Its  attendant  phantasy  appears  to  be  par- 
ticularly vague,  tentative  and  cherished.  Very 
vaguely,  perhaps  we  should  not  be  wrong  to  say 
unconsciously,  the  child  senses  that  there  lie  within 
himself  potentialities  of  self-expression  more  satis- 
factory even  than  team-leadership  or  hero-following, 
and  that  for  this  expression  no  team  is  necessary, 
no  following,  no  leader  :  merely  himself  and  another. 
Some  of  the  garbs  in  which  the  phantasy  is  experi- 
mentally decked  might  well  appear  as  comic,  but 
a  little  insight  reveals  them  as  pathetic.  More 
harm  than  can  be  easily  estimated  may  be  caused 
by  unsympathetic  treatment  at  this  period,  when 
the  primal  phantasy  is  undergoing  its  modification 
into  that  form  which,  when  fully  established,  is 
destined  to  determine  the  individual's  reactions 
to  all  affairs  of  life. 

The  natural  modifications  of  the  original  form 
having  now  been  briefly  considered  we  must  return 
and  examine  the  various  stages  in  detail,  but  it  must 
be  constantly  remembered  that  individual  varia- 
tions from  normal  development  will  obscure  the 
enquiry  very  considerably  if  we  dwell  with  too  great 
insistence  on  any  few  particular  children  we  happen 
to  know.  What  might  be  called  "  normal  "  develop- 
ment throughout  the  stages  is  probably  rare  ;  what 
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some  children  shew  markedly  others  do  not  ;  in  some 
a  stage  may  be  contracted  and  a  later  one  entered 
prematurely,  or  the  reverse  process  may  take  place 
and  a  child  exhibit  reactions  appropriate  to  a  stage 
he  should  have  left. 


CHAPTER  VIII 
STAGES   I    AND    II 

FIRST  STAGE  :    The  Phantasy  of  Omnipotence 
interpreted  on  a  Food  Basis. 

It  is  of  prime  importance  to  realise  how  potent 
are  the  experiences  of  this  period  in  determining 
the  reactions  of  later  periods,  to  what  an  extent 
the  later  stages  merely  extend  and  amplify  the 
tendencies  created  in  the  first.  We  are  all  familiar 
with  the  way  in  which,  after  we  have  become  inter- 
ested in  a  certain  town,  we  are  continually  meeting 
references  to  this  particular  town  in  the  newspapers. 
This  is  of  course  merely  an  instance  of  the  way  in 
which  we  select  for  attention  certain  factors  of  the 
environment,  because  of  their  association  with  one 
of  our  interests.  The  town  in  which  we  have  become 
interested  is  not  mentioned  more  frequently  than 
formerly  but  our  interest  directs  our  attention  so 
that  we  notice  it  every  time  it  does  occur.  At  any 
given  instant  there  are  far  more  factors  in  our  environ- 
ment than  those  of  which  we  are  actually  aware, 
which  comprise  a  small  group  automatically  selected 
on  an  associational  basis.  In  precisely  this  way, 
the  interest  developed  during  the  course  of  a  period 
of  growth  determines  the  environmental  factors 
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that  shall  receive  attention  in  the  following  stage, 
and  thus  the  nature  of  the  new  interest  is  developed. 
In  this  connection  Ernest  Jones  says  : — "  New 
desires  and  interests  are  not  independent  occurrences 
but  largely  depend  for  their  intensity,  or  even  their 
existence,  on  older  trends.  The  direction  taken  by 
the  oldest  of  these — namely  those  of  early  childhood 
—is  of  predominant  importance  for  the  whole  future 
of  the  individual."1 

In  considering  the  earlier  part  of  this  stage  we 
must  guard  against  errors  of  judgment  which  may 
arise  from  the  fact  that  the  nature  of  the  organism 
we  are  considering  differs  so  widely  from  our  own, 
or  even  from  that  of  the  same  infant  a  little  later. 
The  infant's  mental  activities  are  at  first  on  a  purely 
perceptional  level ;  it  is  merely  aware  of  objects 
within  its  immediate  environment.  Even  its  aware- 
ness is  very  different  from  our  own,  since  the 
interpretation  of  the  stimuli  is  a  matter  of  gradual 
development.  When  first  there  occurs  that  degree 
of  interpretation  which  we  call  recognition  an  entirely 
new  range  of  psychic  activity  is  opened  up.  The 
mere  fact  of  a  new  mode  of  functioning  would  in 
itself  be  pleasing,  but  taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  fact  that  the  first  recognitions  would  certainly 
be  found  amongst  those  things  instinctively  sought 
(such  as  the  Mother's  breast),  it  provides  ample 
explanation  of  the  pleasure  taken  in  that  which 
is  familiar,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  that  trait 
throughout  life. 

1  Papers  on  Psycho-analysis,  p.  589. 
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At  this  stage  the  Phantasy  of  Omnipotence  is 
fairly  fully  realised  in  fact.  So  soon  as  any  want 
promotes  the  in-coordinated  motor  discharges  of 
crying  and  struggling  the  nurse  or  Mother  hastens 
to  fulfil  the  infant's  need  and  it  is  but  a  little  while 
before  the  cries  are  used  as  signals  proclaiming  such 
a  need.  Lacking  any  means  of  interpreting  its  relief 
in  terms  of  an  external  agency,  unable  even  to 
conceive  the  existence  of  such  external  agency,  its 
own  cries  constitute  the  only  intermediary  of  which 
the  infant  can  be  aware  between  the  need  and  its 
satisfaction.  Ferenczi  has  named  this  stage  "  The 
period  of  Omnipotence  by  the  help  of  Magic  Gestures, 
and  when  one  has  realised  the  ease  and  certainty 
with  which  the  earliest  conditions  are  transferred 
upon  totally  different  situations  in  after  life,  the 
above  will  appeal  as  a  quite  sufficient  explanation 
of  the  wide-spread  belief  in,  and  appeal  to  magic. 

Up  to  this  stage  and  even  later  we  may  safely 
assume  that  the  infant's  sensations  extend  from 
pleasant  to  unpleasant  over  a  quite  considerable 
range,  while  yet  its  cognitive  activities  are  of  the 
most  meagre  description.  With  the  repetition  of 
similar  experiences,  and  out  of  their  repeated 
recognition,  there  gradually  grows  a  vague  sense 
synthesis  which  appears  to  centre  in  the  idea  of 
Food.  The  early  life  is  bounded  by  Nourishment 
and  Rest,  and  any  fairly  carefully  nurtured  child, 
not  commonly  exposed  to  cold  or  pain,  will  find 
its  sensations  associated  with  the  need  for  Food 
of  a  nature  far  more  acute  than  those  associated  with 
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the  need  for  Rest.  This  perhaps  makes  it  a  little 
plainer  why  Food  should  attain  such  a  dominance 
in  the  earlier  phases  of  an  infant's  life,  but  whether 
the  explanation  is  adequate  or  not,  all  the  evidence 
points  to  the  fact  that  not  only  does  Food  dominate 
the  situation  during  the  period  in  which  the  cognitive 
processes  are  being  elaborated,  but  even  that  cogni- 
tion is  first  achieved  in  terms  of  Food,  that  all 
things  are  conceived  only  as  related  to  the  satis- 
faction of  hunger.  The  result  of  the  dominance  of 
this  interest  is  that,  in  many  ways,  the  infant's 
actions  appear  to  be  motivated  from  a  nutritional 
Complex  although,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  it  is 
scarcely  permissible  to  use  the  term  complex  in  this 
relation.  An  example  of  the  way  in  which  Food 
interest  can  be  transferred  upon  other  objects  will 
be  found  in  Chapter  XI.  p.  137. 

Almost  the  only  biological  instinct  yet  distinguish- 
able is  that  of  Self-preservation  as  displayed  in  feeding 
and  perhaps  clinging.  The  latter  must  not  be  con- 
fused, however  with  the  later  developed  finger- 
clutching  :  that  instinctive  clinging  which  the  human 
infant  still  exhibits  is  done  with  the  lips.  An  allied 
trait  found  in  many  infants  is  the  pleasure  evinced 
in  being  firmly  held,  even  gripped.  The  fear  displayed 
at  a  sudden  (rather  than  loud)  noise  is  probably 
of  biological  origin  ;  whereas  the  fears  of  darkness 
and  of  loneliness  are  probably  derivative  in  nature — 
these  two  factors  being  associated  with  the  failure 
of  '  magic  gestures  '  to  bring  relief. 

That  the  infant  at  this  stage  can  distinguish  appro- 
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bation  from  disapprobation  is  probably  true — we 
can  also  admit  that  he  seeks  the  pleasurable  and 
avoids  the  unpleasurable — but  the  idea  that  there 
exists  anything  that  could  reasonably  be  described 
as  conscious  recognition  of  approval  or  disapproval 
is  false.  The  phenomenon  of  "  smile  for  smile  ' 
may  easily  be  explained  if  we  accept  telepathy  as 
described  by  Hudson,  or  more  recently,  by'Camille 
Flammarion  ;  we  may  refer  it  to  that  Primitive 
Sympathy  which  McDougall  derives  from  the 
Gregarious  Instinct,  or  we  may  trace  its  origin  to 
Trotter's  Herd  Instinct.  But  whatever  vocabulary 
we  may  prefer  to  use  in  discussing  the  phenomenon 
it  is  certain  that  the  infant's  powers  of  observation 
and  reasoning  are  not  nearly  adequate  to  justify 
us  in  evaluating  its  responses  as  we  should  similar 
manifestations  in  an  adult.  Parents  readily  overlook 
and,  arguing  from  a  false  analogy  with  the  adult 
position,  attribute  to  the  infant  capacities  and 
sensibilities  very  far  in  advance  of  the  truth. 

As  time  goes  on  experience  and  increasing  con- 
ceptual capacity  gradually  produce  a  condition  in 
which  ideas  of  the  past  merge  with  the  present, 
and  a  dim  purposive  element  makes  its  appearance. 
This  marks  the  initiation  of  the  stage  in  which  mere 
impulse  is  replaced  by  a  combination  of  impulse 
and  concept  that  may  be  called  Desire. 

A  very  noteworthy  trait,  which  seems  so  widely 
unpalatable  that  it  frequently  promotes  unthinking 
denial,  is  the  absolute  egotism  of  the  infant.  Not 
till  much  later  can  we  see  the  inception  of  that 
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synthesis  which  we  know  as  the  altruistic  emotions, 
and  the  so-called  facts  regularly  adduced  to  rebut 
this  assertion  will  be  found,  one  and  all,  to  be 
examples  of  that  type  of  false  judgment  described 
above.  The  parent  desires  affection  and  the  infant 
relishes  approval ;  certain  behaviour  results  in  ap- 
proval and  such  behaviour  tends  to  be  repeated. 
In  later  stages  the  child  exhibits  traits  which  amount 
to  tricks-of-tenderness,  and  they  must  be  regarded 
as  registering  the  emotions  of  the  parent  rather  than 
those  of  the  child.  Thus  the  parent's  tender  emotion 
produces  tender  behaviour  on  the  part  of  the  child, 
but  this  must  not  lead  us  to  infer  a  corresponding 
tender  emotion  motivating  its  behaviour. 

Some  while  before  the  completion  of  the  first  great 
stage  foreshado wings  of  the  second  are  observable. 
Indeed  we  must  regard  as  properly  belonging  to 
the  second  stage  all  activities  which  imply  the 
existence  of  an  ego-estimate.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
precisely  when  the  formation  of  an  ego-estimate 
begins,  but  we  may  regard  the  appearance  of  the  self- 
assertive  instinct,  even  in  the  most  minor  ways, 
as  an  indication  of  its  inception. 

When  reality  forces  the  child  to  accept  the  un- 
pleasant fact  that  all  things  are  not  edible  it  is 
faced  by  a  whole  range  of  useless,  indeed  obstructive, 
phenomena.  If  an  infant  who  is  decidedly  hungry  be 
presented  with  an  inedible  object  the  rejection  is 
decisive  and  accompanied  by  evidences  of  quite 
considerable  affect,  but  if  not  actually  hungry  the 
infant  will  usually  test  the  object's  edibility  and, 
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that  giving  a  negative  result,  will  proceed  to  ' '  bang  ' 
the  article  on  anything  available.  The  accompany- 
ing manifestations  of  pleasure  are  more  marked 
when  it  succeeds  in  producing  a  noise.  Facts  seem 
to  suggest  that  in  some  way  this  handling  and 
banging  serve  to  make  inedible  objects  "  useful," 
i.e.  to  bring  them  under  the  infant's  dominion. 
Though  it  is  difficult  for  the  adult  to  realise  at  all 
clearly  how  this  may  be,  we  shall  perhaps  gain  a 
little  better  appreciation  of  the  situation  if  we  con- 
sider the  magical  appearances  and  disappearances 
to  which,  at  this  time,  the  infant  is  accustomed. 
Watches,  bunches  of  keys  and  so  on  appear  and  dis- 
appear in  the  ordinary  nature  of  things.  A  little 
later  during  the  period  of  "  magical  gestures,"  he 
can  with  more  or  less  certainty  determine  the  appear- 
ance of  some  interesting  object.  Later  still  the 
enlarging  visual  range  enables  him  to  detect  desirable 
objects  at  a  distance  and  he  learns  to  point.  At 
this  point  it  is  quite  doubtful  whether  there  be  any 
real  appreciation  of  external  intervention  as  a 
causative  factor  linking  the  pointing  with  the 
approach  of  the  desired  object ;  but  as  soon  as  such 
an  idea  is  first  grasped  so  soon  will  the  moving  of 
an  object,  the  reaching  out  for  a  thing  and  dragging 
it  self-wards  minister  strongly  to  his  sense  of  potency. 
One  need  not  accept  this  as  a  wholly  adequate  ex- 
planation but  it  certainly  seems  necessary  to  accept 
the  fact,  whether  explained  or  not,  that  this  handling, 
banging  and  pulling  self -wards  of  objects  is  one 
of  the  earliest  manifestations  of  the  self-assertive 
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instinct,  and  with  this  we  must  associate  the  inception 
of  an  ego-estimate. 

Another  early  manifestation  is  that  desire  to  be 
"  in  the  centre  of  the  picture"  which  is  often  so  strong 
that,  even  in  later  life,  it  is  more  or  less  immaterial 
whether  the  notice  attracted  is  favourable  or  un- 
favourable. This  desire  for  attention  is  accountable, 
both  at  this  stage  and  still  more  so  later,  for  much 
of  the  childishness  "  naughtiness  "  that  is  so  often 
deplored. 

The  brief  periods  of  neglect  that,  even  hi  the  case 
of  well  cared-for  children,  inevitably  occur  with 
progressing  months  may  be  exceedingly  beneficial 
to  the  child  ;  in  addition  to  weaning  it  from  its  sense 
of  magical  potency  they  intensify  the  consciousness 
of  the  distinction  between  the  "  I  "  and  the  "  not-I." 
Indeed  to  such  experiences,  when  sufficiently  marked 
to  deserve  the  title  "  neglect,"  can  be  traced  much  of 
the  precocious  development  of  the  slum  child. 

Throughout  this  period  the  libido  is  directed  to- 
wards the  Mother,  who  as  the  fount  of  Food  would 
naturally  have  first  claim,  and  should  any  "  fixation  " 
occur  here  the  effects  in  later  life  are  exceedingly 
far-reaching. 

THE  SECOND  STAGE.  Principally  concerned 
with  the  elaboration  of  the  Ego-estimate.  Character- 
istic Phantasy,  that  of  the  "  Ideal  Companion." 

No  sharp  transition  takes  place,  but  it  is  probably 
safe  to  say  that  the  majority  of  children  between 
three  and  four  exhibit  characteristics  predominantly 
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belonging  to  this  stage  while  most  of  those  between 
two  and  three  belong  essentially  to  the  former  though 
often  exhibiting  certain  characteristics  of  the  second 
stage. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  this  stage  is  the  steady 
development  of  the  ego-estimate.  Begun  in  the 
previous  stage  and  stimulated  by  the  constant 
endeavours  to  bring  under  dominion  the  refractory 
world  of  inedible  objects,  with  the  now  rapidly 
increasing  observance  of  the  Reality  Principle  it 
develops  to  a  condition  not  achieved  by  any  animal. 
It  is  important  to  notice  that  the  ego-estimate  must 
not  be  conceived  as  a  static  element  in  the  mental 
environment  but  rather  as  a  dynamic  factor  which 
becomes  increasingly  powerful  in  inhibiting  impulsive 
actions  and  initiating  behaviour  of  a  higher  order. 
The  fact  that  the  ego-estimate  is  now  sufficiently 
strong  to  inhibit  impulsive  tendencies  leads  some 
people  to  the  erroneous  conclusion  that  the  restrain- 
ing force  is  one  that  can  be  adequately  described  as  a 
'  moral  restraint."  It  is  the  thankless  task  of  modern 
psychology  to  point  out  once  again  the  essential 
egotism  of  the  child,  and  to  assert  the  a-morality 
of  such  traits.  Shand  has  explained  much  of  the 
motivation  of  these  restraints  when  he  points  out 
that  "  With  every  new  sentiment  that  man  acquires 
he  acquires  a  new  fear."  A  This  fear,  in  the  case 
under  discussion,  is  the  fear  of  his  own  disapproval 
which  we  must  recognise,  in  spite  of  cheap  cynicism 
to  the  contrary,  is  one  of  the  most  fundamental 
springs  of  human  action. 

1  Foundations  of  Character,  p.  535. 
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Some  time  before  we  can  credit  the  child  with  the 
possession  of  an  ego-estimate  he  manifests  pleasure 
in  approval  and  consequently  exhibits  a  tendency 
to  repeat  acts  that  gain  approval.  Thus  from  the 
earliest  times  that  any  distinctions  are  made  we  may 
expect  to  find  the  categories  of"good"and"naughty," 
but  it  is  clear  that  these  are  established  with  reference 
to  an  external  standard  ;  the  child  would  personally 
as  soon  act  in  a  way  that  was  naughty  as  one  that  was 
nice — often,  it  would  seem,  sooner.  Still,  approval 
is  appreciated,  and  with  the  dawn  of  the  ego-estimate, 
the  child  can  conceive  himself  as  acting  in  ways 
that  will  gain  approval  or  the  reverse,  and  narciss- 
istic satisfaction  follows  any  act  that  asserts  the  high 
quality  of  his  admirability.  Frink  summarises  the 
process  thus  : — "  To  do  '  wrong  '  begins  to  mean  not 
only  to  be  less  loved  but  to  be  less  lovable.  '  Right,' 
'  proper/  and  '  nice  '  connote  not  simply  praise  but 
to  be  praiseworthy."1 

The  conception  "  naughty  "  as  being  that  which 
earns  disapproval  is  constantly  applied  to  the 
external  world,  and  the  methods  of  application  point 
the  essential  animism  of  the  child  s  philosophy.  The 
fire  is  "  naughty  "  because  it  burns  him  :  so  is  the 
door  against  which  he  bumps  his  head.  In  such 
cases  no  one  would  argue  the  existence  of  an  ethical 
judgment  but  when,  by  word  or  act,  the  child 
expresses  similar  judgments  in  fields  in  which,  from 
the  adult  view  point,  they  would  be  applicable,  then 
many  people  see  in  them  the  evidences  of  an  ethical 

1  Morbid  Feats  and  Compulsions,  p.  33. 
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reaction  that  can  actually  occur  only  with  a  far 
more  perfectly  developed  ego-estimate. 

The  process  of  assimilating  these  external 
standards  and  the  experiences  associated  therewith 
is  intimately  connected  with  two  important  factors. 
At  this  time  are  sown  the  seeds  of  that  which  will 
become  the  adult  attitude  towards  Justice  in  the 
abstract,  together  with  the  not  distantly  related 
Authority  Complex.  We  all  resent  authority,  and 
no  folklore  is  without  its  Cinderella  Myth.  It  is 
likely  that  the  desire  for  "  someone  who  understands 
him  "  is  an  overdetermining  factor  in  the  production 
of  the  phantasy  characteristic  of  this  stage.  A  child 
who  has  been  chidden  for  some  breach  of  a  code  which 
according  to  the  views  expressed  above  has  little 
claim  on  his  instinctive  adherence,  will  naturally 
seek  consolation  with  a  fellow  sufferer  with  one 
whose  feelings  are  more  akin  to  his  own  than  the 
"  grown-ups  "  who  administer  the  code.  Sometimes 
another  child  may  be  the  recipient  of  his  woes, 
but  the  very  egotism  of  child  nature  makes  him  a 
poor  sympathiser.  He  may  be  vehement  in  his 
sympathy,  but  his  interest  is  not  easily  sustained 
in  the  woes  of  another,  whereas  the  "  Companion  ' 
is  full  of  sympathetic  understandings  and  is  possessed 
of  unflagging  interest  in  the  wrongs  of  the  dreamer. 
In  rebellion  against  authority  the  need  of  a  sym- 
pathetic ear  is  so  great  that  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon 
to  find  a  child  confiding  his  woes  to  a  dog,  rabbit, 
or  some  other  pet  who  is  "  the  only  one  who  under- 
stands "  him. 
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During  this  stage  the  increasing  regard  for  reality 
determines  certain  repressions  and  one  of  the  most 
notable  results  is  that  the  child  can  be  taught  to 
evince,  and  later  to  experience,  disgust.  That  form 
of  disgust  which  can  be  associated  with  the  rejection 
of  harmful  food  from  the  stomach  may  clearly  have 
served  a  biological  end  and  can  therefore  be  accepted 
as  more  or  less  reasonable,  but  that  form  associated 
with  shrinking  from  contact  with  slimy  things  has 
little  discernible  biological  value.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  it  was  a  means  of  protection  against 
snakes,  but  these  are  really  not  very  slimy  and 
authorities  agree  that  the  explanation  is  inadequate. 
This  form  of  disgust  is  noticeably  absent  in  young 
children,  who  will  handle  slugs  freely  while  the  same 
children  in  later  years  will  shrink  from  doing  so. 
It  has  been  noticed  that  a  baby  whose  hands  are 
dry  will  pat  one's  hand,  but  if  the  baby's  hands  are 
wet  or  slimy  the  patting  is  converted  into  smoothing. 
The  phenomena  are  not  yet  satisfactorily  explained 
and  it  will  therefore  not  be  out  of  place  to  speculate 
as  to  whether  they  may  not  be  the  result  of  pre- 
natal, inter-uterine  conditions,  and  that  the  infant's 
delight  in  smooth  and  slimy  things  and  its  interest 
in  the  mucous  membrane  may  not  be  due  to  these 
vaguely  remembered,  delightful  sensations. 

Though  we  have  used  the  word  "  taught  "  in  con- 
nection with  disgust  it  must  be  understood  to  have 
reference  only  to  the  particular  objects  that  are 
finally  accepted  as  disgusting  :  a  capacity  for  disgust 
appears  to  manifest  spontaneously  but  is  unaccomp- 
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anied  by  a  corresponding  discrimination  between 
objects,  and  the  situations  which  evoke  the  affect 
in  the  adult  depend  upon  the  cultural  group  into 
which  the  child  is  born.  The  existence  of  this  faculty 
for  disgust  has  long  been  realised,  and  appeal  has 
been  made  to  it  from  the  earliest  times  as  an  educa- 
tive factor,  but  as  its  origin  has  never  been  satis- 
factorily explained  we  may  again  put  forward  a 
tentative  theory. 

It  is  now  widely  accepted  that  Freud's  description 
of  the  infant  as  Polymorphous-perverse  is  correct, 
although  it  is  unfortunately  phrased.  The  sensual 
satisfactions  that  the  infant  achieves  by  the  titilla- 
tion  of  the  genital,  oral,  or  anal  zones  are  probably 
indistinguishable  one  from  another,  and  resemble 
the  vague  sensuous  satisfaction  that  a  tired  man 
can  find  in  an  easy  chair  and  a  warm  fire.  The 
obvious  comparison  with  perversion  in  adults  ac- 
counts for  Freud's  unhappy  choice  of  term.  Unhappy 
because  people  are  far  too  ready  to  accept  what  they 
imagine  must  be  the  meaning  behind  the  use  of  a 
word  and  too  little  disposed  to  read  carefully — or 
even  to  read  at  all — what  the  author  asserts  with 
regard  to  the  phenomenon  named.  Freud  is  perfectly 
precise  upon  the  point  of  infantile  sexuality  and 
denies  the  presence  of  that  which  in  adults  is  known 
by  the  same  name.  He  describes  the  adult  form  as 
the  result  of  the  fusion  of  many  threads  of  psychic 
and  physical  means  of  satisfaction,  which  fusion 
takes  place  at  puberty  concurrently  with  the  matura- 
tion of  certain  glands.  Now  it  seems  possible, 
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if  the  sensual  satisfactions  of  the  infant  continued 
unbroken  throughout  childhood  into  adolescence, 
that  this  synthesis  might  be  interfered  with,  and  the 
claims  of  the  psychic  components  suffer  in  competi- 
tion with  the  well  established  physical  ones  ;  in 
other  words  the  result  would  be  Perversion  in  one 
of  its  many  forms.  If  therefore  the  well-recognised 
"  latency  period  '  be  a  necessary  condition  for  a 
successful  synthesis,  it  is  possible  to  regard  the 
Capacity-for-disgust  as  an  organic  repression  sub- 
serving a  definite  evolutionary  end. 

Whether  such  a  view  is  valuable  or  correct  may  be 
disputed,  but  it  is  at  least  certain  that,  from  whatever 
cause  it  may  arise,  we  have  henceforth  to  consider 
Repression  and  the  opportunity  for  intra-psychic 
conflict  that  it  implies.  In  this  sense,  too,  we  must 
regard  the  second  stage  as  seeing  the  formation 
of  the  Unconscious,  since  up  to  this  time  the  mind 
was  undifferentiated.  Now  that  we  can  trace  definite 
repression  we  must  infer  the  formation  of  a  nucleus 
of  what  is  known  later  as  the  Unconscious  Mind. 
This  possibly  accounts  for  the  wide  prevalence 
in  folklore  of  the  phantasies  characteristic  of  this 
period. 

Disgust  is  not  the  only  form  of  emotion  that  the  child 
can  now  be  taught  to  express,  but  as  before  we  must 
be  on  our  guard  against  interpreting  the  expression 
as  necessarily  implying  the  existence  of  the  corres- 
ponding affect.  The  tender  behaviour  we  noted 
in  the  last  stage  can  be  elaborated  into  definite 
tricks  of  tenderness  without  doing  more  than  register- 
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ing  the  emotions  of  the  parent.  Though  this  idea 
is  so  unpalatable  to  many  people  they  should  be  able 
to  convince  themselves  of  its  accuracy  by  studying 
the  irregularity  of  the  manifestations  and  the  ease 
with  which  they  can  be  diverted. 

A  child  can  very  readily  be  taught  to  express 
exaggerated  pity  for  a  happening,  and  by  continually 
doing  so  seems  to  acquire  a  taste  for  the  exercise  ; 
this  recalls  the  delight  that  adults  of  shallow  f eelings 
take  in  having  them  artificially  developed  and  stimu- 
lated for  them  in  the  sentimental  ditties  of  the 
Music-halls.  The  callousness  of  nature  behind 
much  of  this  exaggerated  emotion  is  shewn  by  the 
annoyance  manifested  by  such  people  when  forced 
to  inconvenience  themselves  in  order  to  relieve 
some  actual  distress.  Although  it  is  very  desirable 
that  the  child  should  be  allowed  to  experiment 
with  its  developing  capacities  fairly  freely,  yet 
considerable  harm  can  be  done  by  endeavouring 
to  cultivate  emotions  to  which  the  child  cannot 
yet  properly  respond. 

The  two  forms  of  McDougall's  Self-regarding 
Instinct  which  later  are  known  as  the  Sadistic  and 
the  Masochistic  temperaments  appear  quite  strongly 
marked  early  in  this  period.  They  have  considerable 
moulding  power  in  determining  the  precise  forms 
in  which  the  current  phantasy  is  dramatised  even  as 
later  they  have  in  the  actual  affairs  of  life. 

In  addition  to  Anger  the  child  has  now  developed 
sufficient  retentive  power  to  enable  it  to  experience 
some  degree  of  Hate  ;  Scorn  seems  fairly  common 
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although  it  is  likely  that  most  of  it  is  imitative  and 
accompanied  by  little  real  affect. 

Throughout  this  stage  the  libido  is  occupied 
almost  entirely  with  narcissistic  interests,  which 
are  however  considerably  repressed  towards  the  end 
of  the  period. 


CHAPTER  IX 
STAGES   III    AND    IV 

THE  THIRD  STAGE.  Principally  devoted  to  the 
Socialisation  of  the  Ego-estimate.  Characteristic 
Phantasy  "  The  Team  ' 

Before  entering  on  this  stage  the  child  is  in  posses- 
sion of  a  fairly  extensively  developed  ego-estimate, 
but  it  is  one  in  which  the  self  is  represented 
as  self -subsisting.  Man  shews  a  strong  tendency 
to  regard  himself  as  the  "  hub  of  the  universe  " 
and  the  child  exhibits  this  human  characteristic 
on  a  small  scale.  Such  an  attitude  is,  of  course, 
in  close  accordance  with  the  megalomania  of  the 
Primal  Phantasy,  and  the  family  circle  that  has 
so  far  constituted  the  child's  external  world  has 
usually  done  but  little  to  modify  the  view.  A  care- 
fully nurtured  child  is  to  a  very  large  extent  the 
centre  of  the  home  activities,  and  so  long  as  the 
child  associates  only  with  his  parents  and  his  brothers 
and  sisters  (who  stand  in  a  peculiar  relation)  it  is 
unlikely  that  any  profound  modification  of  the 
original  attitude  will  occur.  It  is  chiefly  to  inter- 
course with  equals  outside  the  home  circle  that  we 
must  attribute  the  change  of  outlook  which  enables 

the  child  to  view  himself  as  a  unit  in  a  larger  whole. 
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This  process  of  enlarging  the  ego-estimate  to  realisa- 
tion of  corporate  life  as  a  member  of  a  herd  is  one 
whose  importance  cannot  easily  be  over-rated. 

During  this  change  the  child  learns  to  appreciate 
the  power  and  advantages  that  accrue  from  co-oper- 
ation, and  at  the  same  time  the  necessity  of  subordi- 
nating his  personal  claims  to  those  of  the  group 
to  which  he  belongs.  Many  people  would  make 
a  qualifying  remark  pointing  out  that  the  latter 
was  learned  far  more  slowly  than  the  former,  and 
this  is  probably  true,  as  is  only  to  be  expected.  But 
on  the  other  hand  we  are  apt  to  judge  too  cynically, 
from  the  view  point  of  an  adult  in  whom  these 
proclivities  were  too  little  stimulated  in  his  youth, 
and  to  under-rate  the  spontaneity  with  which  a 
child  can  identify  himself  with  his  group.  Education 
in  the  past  has  neglected  to  take  the  fullest  advantage 
possible  of  this  stage  at  the  time  of  its  inception, 
and  endeavoured  only  much  later  to  instil  those 
lessons  of  privilege  and  obligation  which,  if  presented 
at  the  right  time,  could  have  been  absorbed  in  passing 
almost  without  being  noticed. 

The  change  is  assisted — perhaps  determined — 
by  the  fact  that  it  can  lay  under  contribution  the 
gregarious  instinct.  But  in  spite  of  this  biological 
urge,  and  the  developing  needs  that  can  only  be 
satisfied  by  co-operation,  it  is  clear  that  many 
conflicts  must  occur  between  the  older,  egocentric 
desires  and  the  newer  tendencies  ;  and  it  is  to  this 
factor  of  opposing  desires  that  we  may  attribute 
the  contradictory  reactions  so  often  associated  with 
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boy-hood  and  girl-hood.  In  the  previous  stages 
development  ran  along  a  smoother  path,  and  the 
struggles  that  were  possible  between  the  ego-ideal 
and  mere  appetite  seldom  resulted  in  really  puzzling 
behaviour. 

Were  it  not  for  a  safety  valve  that  takes  advantage 
of  the  newly  developing  proclivities  we  might  always 
expect  considerable  trouble  to  arise  when  the 
intensely  ego-centric  human  child  first  enters  into 
association  with  others  of  his  kind.  The  pressing 
needs  of  the  Primal  Phantasy  would  lead  to  diffi- 
culties which  would  be  very  acute  compared  with 
those  which  could  arise  within  the  security  of  the 
home  circle, — where  it  could  manifest  more  or  less 
directly  without  causing  anything  more  serious 
than  amusement  or  reproof.  The  safely  valve  that 
provides  a  channel  capable  of  carrying  off  the 
majority  of  the  libido  which  might  create  trouble 
is  that  of  Games.  Games,  Sports,  and  contests 
of  all  kinds  provide  opportunities  for  the  vindication 
of  the  Primal  Phantasy,  and  in  most  communities 
admirable  use  is  made  of  this  safeguard. 

A  notable  result  of  the  child  living  a  life  of  his 
own  in  associations  of  co-operation  or  contest  with 
his  equals  is  that  he  now  experiences  emotions 
in  a  more  genuine,  self-originating  manner  than 
formerly.  He  may  previously  have  been  taught 
to  express  Scorn,  and  possibly  achieved  a  very 
creditable  semblance  thereof,  but  whereas  it  was 
previously  almost  wholly  imitative  and  regulated  by 
a  code  to  which  the  child  felt  little  instinctive 
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response,  his  present  scorn — regulated  by  a  "  school- 
boy '  code  which  is  in  close  agreement  with  his 
natural  tendencies — can  amount  to  an  affect  of  an 
exceedingly  powerful  nature.  Similarly  in  the  case 
of  all  emotions  associated  with  concerted  effort, 
contempt,  reproach,  hero-worship  and  so  on  are 
now  experienced  fully,  even  acutely.  Capacities 
for  hero-worship,  obedience,  self-control,  leadership 
appear  and  if  wisely  nourished  serve  admirably 
the  socialised  aims  of  later  life. 

When  circumstances  make  it  impossible  or  difficult 
to  become  a  member  of  a  pack  the  child  creates  the 
necessary  surroundings  in  phantasy.  The  use  of 
this  device  is  by  no  means  restricted  to  cases  where 
it  is  impossible  to  join  a  pack,  but  occurs  regularly 
when  it  is  impossible  to  join  in  the  particular  role 
demanded — usually  that  of  leader.  The  growing 
capacity  for  Projection  enables  a  weakly  boy,  who 
would  never  become  a  leader  in  actual  fact,  to  achieve 
satisfaction  by  joining  a  pack  and  '  projecting ' 
himself  upon  his  leader.  Indeed  it  seems  probable 
that  in  all  packs  this  takes  place  quite  normally, 
the  followers  projecting  themselves  upon  their 
leader  and  the  leader  introjecting  his  pack.  Few 
people  comprehend  the  intense  psychic  reality  of 
the  phantasy,  and  so  fail  to  appreciate  to  what  an 
extent  such  identifications  can  take  place.  They 
are  consequently  prone  to  regard  the  emotions  thus 
generated  as  of  little  account,  because  of  their 
"  illusory  "  nature.  We  can  readily  admit  the  term 
illusory,  but  the  implication  that  the  emotions  are 
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therefore  less  cogent  than  those  arising  from  situa- 
tions not  "  illusory  "  is  profoundly  untrue.  In  the 
"  Cases  "  of  morbid  pathology  people  are  prepared 
to  admit  the  cogency  of  such  affects,  but  they  seem 
extraordinarily  unwilling  to  admit  that  the  same 
processes  occur  normally  in  healthy  life.  From 
the  old  view-point  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed  between 
a  pathological  "  case  "  and  a  healthy  man,  from 
the  new  view-point  the  gulf  is  missing  ;  and  it  is 
more  than  a  little  likely  that  a  study  of  children's 
day-dreams  would  lead  many  conservative  thinkers 
to  adopt  the  new  position. 

In  his  reactions  at  this  stage  the  child  will  of  course 
shew  the  influence  of  his  experiences  in  the  former 
stages  ;  thus  the  nature  of  his  "  Authority  Complex  ' 
will  be  operative  in  determining  his  attitude  towards 
that  impersonal  form  of  authority  embodied  in  the 
"  pack."  His  earlier  code  of  behaviour,  based  on  the 
gain  of  personal  approbation,  will  become  very 
widely  extended,  and  it  is  important  to  realise  that 
the  new  group-code  possesses  a  democratic  sanction 
that  endows  it  with  a  far  greater  formative  power 
than  existed  in  the  former  case.  In  the  previous 
stage  he  had  attained  a  good  working  knowledge 
of  what  was  "  right  "  and  what  was  "  wrong  "  but, 
in  the  new  code,  he  can  often  feel  the  distinction, 
and  his  righteous  indignation  when  it  is  breached 
amounts  to  a  very  real  emotion.  From  all  this 
he  gains  what  may  be  made  of  exceedingly  great 
value,  a  sense  of  "  responsibility  "  to  the  group. 

Although  this  stage  must  be  considered  to  main- 
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tain  as  the  dominant  form  until  the  onset  of  puberty, 
yet  as  before,  no  sharp  line  can  be  drawn  and  in 
different  children  the  time  at  which  foreshadowings 
of  the  next  stage  may  be  detected  varies  considerably. 

FOURTH  STAGE:  Adolescence.  Phantasy 
dominantly  Sexual. 

Although  it  is  true  to  say  that  the  whole  of  this 
stage  is  dominated  by  Sex  yet  the  statement  must 
be  understood  in  a  sense  rather  different  from  the 
assertion  that  the  First  was  dominated  by  Food. 
None  of  the  phenomena  of  adolescence  can  be 
properly  understood  if  forcibly  separated  from  their 
context,  that  massive  synthesis  proceeding  in  both 
the  psychic  and  the  physical.  We  must  realise  that 
dawning  sexuality  is  the  ground  bass  of  the  sym- 
phony, but  we  must  not  therefore  imagine  that  the 
gross  aspects  of  physical  sex  are  necessarily  present  in 
consciousness.  The  phantasies  of  this  period  are  pre- 
cisely analogous  to  those  night-dreams  proceeding 
from  sexual  interests  but  presenting  in  their  manifest 
content  no  single  image  that  is  recognisably  sexual. 
The  same  dream  processes  of  Distortion  and  Dis- 
placement can  be  detected  in  operation,  subserving 
the  usual  end  of  keeping  the  individual  in  ignorance 
of  his  own  unconscious  thoughts. 

Boys'  phantasies  at  this  time  are  very  commonly 
resuscitations  of  the  day-dreams  of  previous  years 
tinged  with  the  wonder  and  glamour  characteristic 
of  the  psychic  activities  throughout  the  whole  period. 
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Especial  emphasis  is  laid  on  acts  of  heroism,  but 
the  "  interested  spectator  "  is  often  only  very  vaguely 
pictured,  whereas  formerly  the  spectators  and  their 
recognition  of  the  heroism  were  minutely  dramatised. 
More  so  still  in  the  case  of  girls  does  the  phantasy 
lose  clearness  of  outline,  and  from  the  nature  of 
their  educational  influences  one  would  naturally 
expect  the  activities  of  the  Censorship  to  be  more 
pronounced.  A  very  common  device  to  permit 
of  more  definite  picturing  is  to  represent  the  self 
as  a  passive  spectator  of  some  romantic  situation. 

At  adolescence  the  child  faces  a  far  greater  re- 
organisation of  his  universe  than  at  either  of  the 
previous  stages.  It  is  not  difficult  to  realise  that 
the  profound  modification  taking  place  in  both  the 
psychic-and  the  physical-self  leads  to  a  wondering, 
speculative,  and  explorative  attitude  ;  on  previous 
occasions  he  has  had  to  adjust  himself  to  a  new  world, 
but  this  adjustment  has  to  be  made  with  reference 
to  a  new  Self.  In  this  we  can  find  the  clue  to  many 
of  the  characteristic  reactions  of  the  period. 

All  values  appear  subtly  and  disturbingly  altered, 
and  as  a  consequence  there  is  very  commonly  a 
withdrawing  inward,  accompanied  by  a  somewhat 
suspicious  attitude.  The  adolescent  is  intensely 
afraid  of  ridicule,  and  adults  have  more  or  less 
justified  the  suspicious  attitude  by  ungenerous 
behaviour  towards  those  who  are  really  in  need  of 
all  possible  sympathy  and  tolerance.  He  feels  that 
we  do  not  take  him  sufficiently  seriously  at  a  time 
when  things  are  extraordinarily  serious  to  him  ; 
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he  cannot  understand  himself  and  his  feeble  efforts 
at  self-expression  meet,  too  often,  with  ill-judged 
ridicule.  Perhaps  as  a  result  of  this,  perhaps  as  an 
attempt  to  see  himself  through  other  people's  eyes, 
he  becomes  peculiarly  conscious  of  the  opinion  of 
others.  This  is  frequently  expressed  by  means  of 
a  cover-reaction,  i.e.  an  ostentatious  neglect  of 
criticism  by  which  he  endeavours  to  assure  himself 
that  he  does  not  care.  The  boisterous  behaviour 
with  which  a  self-conscious  adult  will  sometimes 
attempt  to  disguise  his  disability  is  nearly  always 
present  in  the  adolescent,  especially  when  associating 
with  his  own  kind.  In  the  latter  case  it  serves  also 
as  a  channel  through  which  a  certain  amount  of 
the  physical  sexual  energy  may  be  expended,  but 
more  especially  does  it  minister  to  that  form  of  the 
self-assertive  tendency  which  is  recognised  as  a 
biological  concomitant  of  sexual  activities.  These, 
often  very  crude,  examples  of  self-assertion  probably 
have  an  influence  in  diminishing  the  size  of  the 
"  pack  "  for  there  is  little  doubt  that  from  the  adult 
view-point  the  characteristics  are  exceedingly  irritat- 
ing, and  it  is  possible  that  even  among  adolescents 
themselves  they  may  constitute  a  strain  on  comrade- 
ship. However  this  may  be  the  fact  remains  that 
the  groups  tend  to  become  smaller,  and  though  the 
attitude  of  distrust  mentioned  above  is  chiefly  direct- 
ed towards  adults  it  is  not  entirely  absent  in  relation 
to  their  comrades.  *  Essentially  this  is  a  result  of 
the  individual  nature  of  the  main  interest  of  the 
period :  biologically,  sexual  activities  demand 
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seclusion,  and  sexual  energy  does  not  flow  readily 
through  channels  of  group  behaviour.     The  stage 
is  more  markedly  egotistic    than    the  preceding, 
and  the  smaller  coteries  which  replace  the  "  gang  ' 
are  largely  of  a  defensive  nature. 

The  consideration  of  these  smaller  groups  of  two 
or  three  raises  a  point  of  considerable  gravity. 
The  period  of  adolescence  is  generally  marked  by 
the  revival  of  those  infantile  sex-queryings  that  have 
been  in  abeyance  during  the  latency  period  ;  we 
find  some  conscious,  and  much  unconscious  resuscita- 
tion of  the  Birth-phantasies,  and  with  these  probably 
arise  memories  of  the  former  attitude  of  adults 
which  effectively  prevent  candour.  Such  conditions 
are  largely  responsible  for  the  formation  of  the 
coteries  referred  to,  one  of  whose  chief  functions 
is  the  surreptitious  exploitation  of  the  new-found 
interests.  Grotesquely  garbled  views  of  sexual 
relations  are  thus  disseminated,  and  this  not  in- 
frequently assists  in  preventing  the  fusion  of  certain 
threads  into  a  harmonious  whole.  When  such  a 
non-fusion  is  determined  the  pathological  effects 
are  quite  precise  and  disastrously  powerful ;  for  an 
extended  account  of  them  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Ernest  Jones's  Papers  on  Psychoanalysis,  p.  555. 
It  is  a  matter  of  urgent  necessity  that  adults  should 
realise  the  far-reaching  ill-effects  of  the  current 
attitudes  on  matters  of  Sex  ;  how  we  are  individually 
responsible  for  the  condition  of  affairs  in  which 
sexual  knowledge  is  principally  obtained  through 
channels  that  render  the  whole  subject  incurably 
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"  dirty."  We  are,  of  course,  traversing  a  vicious 
circle,  for  it  is  due  to  the  manner  in  which  we  acquired 
sexual  knowledge,  and  especially  to  the  attitude 
of  adults  towards  our  early  enquiries,  that  we  owe 
our  own  sense  of  sex-guilt  which  we  are  perpetuating 
in  the  rising  generation. 

To  devise  plans  for  assisting  the  adolescent  in  his 
difficult  adaptation  is  a  task  that  might  well  daunt 
the  bravest  ;  in  the  past  it  has  been  attempted  chiefly 
by  those  who  were  less  timorous  than  angels,  but 
we  may  notice  with  advantage  one  remarkably  sound 
scheme.  The  Public  School  regimen,  though  not 
consciously  directed  towards  that  end,  resolves  itself 
into  a  system  whereby  the  channels  established  by 
the  libido  in  the  previous  stage  are,  more  or  less 
artificially,  kept  open  during  the  succeeding  one. 
The  adolescent's  "  team  life  "  is  detectably  different 
from  that  of  a  boy  in  Stage  III,  the  identification 
is  more  conscious,  and  the  personal  element  is  more 
strongly  marked  ;  but,  with  the  assistance  of  an 
ideal  of  corporate  life  that  has  become  a  reality  to 
the  individual,  it  is  possible  to  expend  through 
"  team  "  channels  that  energy  which,  if  undirected, 
produces  so  many  of  the  difficulties  of  the  period. 
It  is  clear  that  this  device  partakes  of  the  nature 
of  a  fixation  in  so  far  as  the  use  of  the  earlier  channels 
constitutes  a  regression  ;  any  degree  of  fixation 
bears  with  it  no  doubt  certain  undesirable  results, 
but  in  the  absence  of  a  system  equally  alleviatory 
and  at  the  same  time  non-regressive,  the  value  of 
the  Public  School  regimen  cannot  be  gainsaid. 
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A  noteworthy  example  of  Displacement  is  to  be 
observed  when  sexual  curiosity  fails  to  pass  the 
Censor  as  such  and  is  manifested  in  widely  ranging 
teleological  interests.  Puzzles,  detective  stories, 
politics,  philosophy,  or  anything  that  presents  a  query 
provides  channels  for  the  superfluous  libido  which 
is  undoubtedly  of  sexual  origin.  Relief  is  frequently 
found  in  the  enthusiastic  espousal  of  some  religious 
belief,  a  phenomenon  whose  sexual  significance  was 
realised  before  the  new  psychology  was  heard  of. 

Another  factor  in  the  religious  and  philosophic 
interests  is  that  strong  tendency  to  idealism  of  which 
the  adolescent  is  so  intensely  ashamed — yet  which 
is  sufficiently  strong  to  challenge  reality  whenever  he 
is  by  himself.  The  older  "  school-boy  honour  "  and 
somewhat  crude  ideas  of  justice  may  grow  to  a 
conception  of  abstract  Justice  and  other  virtues 
that  can  become  almost  fetishistic.  Especially  is 
this  so  when  they  represent,  as  they  not  uncommonly 
do,  a  self-approving  self -projection.  Such  conditions 
result  in  a  great  measure  from  the  adolescent  con- 
tinuing a  process  which  he  was  taught  quite  early, 
viz.  acting  the  expression  of  emotions  that  he  does 
not  feel.  In  most  cases  the  expression  of  an  emotion 
was  learned  before  the  emotion  could  be  self-generat- 
ed, and  now  that  he  finds  in  himself  capacities  for 
a  variety  of  emotions  that  are  sensationally  new 
to  him,  he  delights  in  trying  himself  out  by  definitely 
experimenting  with  his  emotional  abilities. 


CHAPTER  X 
THE   ADULT   STAGE 

When  the  biological  ripening,  with  the  accompany- 
ing psychic  synthesis,  is  completed  we  have  the  mature 
adult.  In  the  course  of  nature  it  is  probable  that 
parenthood  would  ensue,  even  before  maturity  was 
usually  complete,  but  in  our  civilised  condition  the 
reverse  is  true,  and  the  whole  future  life  of  the  man 
depends  on  the  adequacy  of  the  resulting  compromise. 
The  investigations  of  all  the  leading  psycho-analysts 
shew  the  amazing  fidelity  with  which  man  reproduces 
in  all  the  affairs  of  life  his  own  particular  attitude 
towards  sexual  life.  Thus,  to  take  a  typical  example, 
a  man  becomes  depressed  and  moody,  he  is  obsessed 
with  the  idea  of  his  ineffectiveness  at  office  and  his 
general  incapacity  to  hold  down  his  job  ;  finally 
he  has  recourse  to  a  doctor  and  is  usually  treated 
for  "  Neurasthenia."  If,  as  has  occurred  in  such 
cases,  he  tires  of  the  ordinary  medical  treatment 
and  seeks  the  assistance  of  an  analyst  it  is  frequently 
shewn  that  his  sensations  and  reactions  were  not 
actually  directed  towards  his  profession  at  all, 
but  towards  the  frigidity  of  his  wife.  The  resultant 
cures  should  prove  an  effective  rejoinder  to  those 
who  jibe  at  Psycho-analysis  on  the  grounds  that 

it  seeks  Sex  in  everything.    Such  half-digested  truths 
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will  no  doubt  continue  to  pass  for  arguments  with 
people  who  cannot  make  an  opportunity  to  study 
the  subject  seriously.  Such  a  question  as  psychosex- 
ual  parallelism  opens  too  large  a  field  to  be  examined 
in  this  book,  and  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  noting  in  this  final  stage  modifications  of  those 
elements  we  have  previously  considered,  together 
with  brief  mention  of  the  more  important  character- 
istics which  occur  here  for  the  first  time. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  expression  of  an 
emotion  frequently  precedes  the  self-generation  of 
that  emotion,  and  in  the  fifth  stage  man  makes  his 
own  much  of  what  was  previously  merely  imitative  or 
induced.  Thus  throughout  all  the  stages  there 
occurred  reactions  that  had  the  appearance  of  evi- 
dencing the  existence  of  ' '  tender  ' '  emotions  ;  as 
an  infant  he  learned  to  respond  in  such  ways  as  pro- 
duced comfort,  in  later  childhood  his  tricks-of- 
affection  were  more  clearly  fruitful  of  approbation  ; 
with  adolescence  followed  much  playacting  in  the 
emotional  world,  much  experimenting  with  his  own 
capacities,  but  only  with  the  completed  psychic  and 
physical  organism  is  it  possible  to  experience  a 
genuine,  self -generated  ' '  tender  '  emotion.  The 
question  of  parenthood,  or  some  symbolic  substitute, 
enters  intimately  into  this  possibility,  but  this  must 
not  lead  us  to  suppose  that  in  parenthood  we  have 
the  sole  root  of  such  emotions,  or  of  altruism  generally. 
Observation  shews  the  somewhat  surprising  fact 
that  we  do  not  feel  tenderness  so  much  towards  those 
who  have  helped  us  as  towards  those  whom  we  have 
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helped.  The  explanation  is  not  far  to  seek.  Any 
admission  of  need  of  assistance  from  another  necess- 
arily attacks  our  primal  phantasy,  and  consequently 
bears  with  it  an  element  disagreeable  to  our  Uncon- 
scious. We  innately  resent  assistance  since  it  marks 
our  inferiority,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  ability 
to  give  assistance  ministers  most  pleasurably  to  the 
same  phantasy.  In  addition  to  this  it  would  appear 
that  by  giving  anyone  assistance  we  feel  that  thereby 
we  have  given  them  part  of  ourselves,  or  we  achieve 
a  partial  introjection  of  the  person  on  whom  we  confer 
a  favour  and  subsequently  treat  them  as,  to  such 
a  degree,  part  of  ourselves. 

Such  considerations  bulk  large  in  the  question 
of  the  altruistic  emotions.  McDougall  would  derive 
them  wholly  from  the  biological  elements  of  maternal 
love  and  paternal  pugnacity  modified  by  the  growth 
of  the  self -regarding  sentiment :  whilst  to  Trotter  they 
are  merely  manifestations  of  the  herd  instinct.  From 
the  present  point  of  view  both  explanations  are 
wanting,  and  it  is  easier  to  relate  them  to  other 
human  emotions  if  we  distinguish  two  main  types 
of  altruistic  urge.  The  first  constitutes  a  direct 
appeal  to  the  Primal  Phantasy  and  is  manifested 
in  the  form  of  philanthropic  patronage.  To  this 
class  belongs  that  offensive  benevolence  stigmatised 
by  Oscar  Wilde  as  "a  partial  restitution,  or  a 
sentimental  dole,  usually  accompanied  by  some  im- 
pertinent attempt  on  the  part  of  the  sentimentalist 
to  tyrannise  over  their  private  lives. ' '  A  more  worthy 
product  from  the  same  source  owes  its  existence  to 
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the  sublime  indifference  that  the  Unconscious 
exhibits  towards  the  welfare  of  the  Conscious. 
Intro jection  frequently  occurs  to  such  a  degree  as 
leads  to  what  is  commonly  known  as  self-sacrifice, 
and  which,  so  far  as  the  conscious  person  is  concerned, 
does  actually  constitute  self-sacrifice,  even  to  the 
extent  of  death.  Viewed  from  another  standpoint, 
however,  we  can  see  it  as  a  pure  expression  of  the 
Primal  Phantasy,  and  one  that  could  minister  to 
the  greatest  satisfaction  of  the  individual's  Uncon- 
scious. The  question  of  self-sacrifice  thus  loses  much 
of  its  puzzling  nature,  and  although  many  people 
will  regard  such  a  view  as  belittling  a  fine  thing, 
they  will  do  so  only  from  the  same  reason  that  they 
view  with  horror  and  condemnation  certain  unlovely 
aspects  of  the  Unconscious  which  better  understand- 
ing would  enable  them  to  accept  with  equanimity. 
An  understanding  of  the  actions  of  the  Unconscious 
possibly  robs  us  of  the  power  to  praise  or  blame, 
but  it  in  no  way  diminishes  our  power  of  admiring 
or  contemning. 

The  second  main  division  of  altruism  derives  from 
the  infantile  clutch  developing  along  the  more  mystic 
line  towards  what  we  have  called  the  "  desire-for- 
union."  This  emotion  lies  at  the  root  of  all  ideas 
of  the  brotherhood  of  man  and  all  ideals  of  social 
service  :  as  has  been  repeatedly  demonstrated  this 
channel  is  capable  of  carrying  much  energy  that  in 
other  circumstances  would  manifest  itself  as  sexual. 

Another  emotion  that  now  comes  to  maturity  is 
that  of  Sympathy.  As  its  name  implies  it  connotes 
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a  susceptibility  to  induction  of  emotion,  "  to  laugh 
with  those  that  laugh,  and  weep  with  those  that 
weep ; ' '  this  aspect  has  been  treated  very  fully  by 
McDougall,  who  traces  it  upward  from  an  instinct 
for  sympathy.  Whether  we  use  this  vocabulary, 
or  follow  Trotter,  or  regard  it  as  a  manifestation 
of  telepathy,  matters  very  little,  for  however  we 
may  choose  to  talk  of  it  the  essential  fact  that  human 
emotion  is  very  largely  contagious  remains  beyond 
dispute.  But  the  word  sympathy  is  nearly  always 
used  in  a  rather  different  sense  ;  it  calls  up  pictures 
of  suffering  and  the  emotional  attitude  developed 
in  others.  The  fact  is  that  there  is  much  justification 
for  the  cynic  who  remarked  that  it  is  far  easier  to 
say  ' '  Hard  luck,  old  fellow  ' '  than  it  is  to  say  ' '  Good 
stroke."  The  explanation  that  a  bad  stroke  on  the 
part  of  an  opponent  is  good  fortune  for  the  other 
player  does  not  cover  the  whole  of  the  circumstances; 
we  normally  find  a  greater  response  of  so-called 
sympathy  for  suffering  than  we  do  for  joy.  It  seems 
rather  brutal,  but  we  are  forced  to  admit  that  we 
experience  a  certain  degree  of  elation  at  the  sight  of 
another's  misfortune.  That  our  capacity  for  pity 
is  determined  largely  by  the  factor  of  Intro jection 
is  clearly  shewn  by  the  difference  between  the  affect 
aroused  when  we  hear  of  a  disaster  that  has  occurred 
at  a  place  in  which  we  are  interested  and  the  affect 
aroused  by  news  of  a  similar  disaster  abroad.  An 
earthquake  in  America  affects  us  less  than  a  fire  at 
the  local  picture  palace.  In  ordinary  language  we 
should  say  it  was  because  the  disaster  was  "  nearer 
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home  "  but  in  more  precise  terms  we  must  say  that 
there  has  been  a  greater  degree  of  personal  identifica- 
tion in  one  case  than  in  the  other.  Our  capacity  for 
thus  extending  our  personality  is  generally  recognised 
as  promoting  the  reactions  of  patriotism,  whether 
national  or  localised,  but  we  must  also  recognise 
a  similar  factor  as  operative  in  gauging  our  emotion 
of  pity.  The  degree  to  which  identification  occurs 
is  not  wholly  determined  by  previous  associations 
with  the  object ;  given  a  certain  factor  which  is  closely 
allied  to  interest,  or  attention,  the  process  may 
operate  in  relation  to  passing  trivialities.  Thus  it 
is  a  common  experience  of  most  cyclists  to  have 
jammed  on  their  brakes  at  the  sight  of  another 
cyclist  in  danger  of  an  accident.  Of  course  one  would 
not  expect  a  non-cyclist  to  react  so,  and  it  does  not 
follow  that  any  cyclist  would,  nor  even  that  the 
same  cyclist  would  react  similarly  on  every  occasion  ; 
it  seems  that  he  must  have  been  in  a  particularly 
receptive  mood  to  react  thus,  and  the  condition 
favouring  the  manifestation  seems  to  be  one  of  slight 
hypnosis.  The  prevalence  of  the  lighter  forms 
of  hypnosis  during  our  conscious  waking  life  is  a  fact 
that  has  been  coming  much  to  the  fore  lately  and 
serves  to  explain  many  points  that  have  hitherto 
been  obscure.  In  the  case  cited  the  mere  fact  of 
' '  shock  ' '  would  possibly  account  for  the  increased 
sensitiveness  to  suggestion,  for  the  extraordinarily 
acute  susceptibility  to  sense  impressions  of  a  trivial 
nature  for  a  short  time  after  receiving  seriously 
bad  news  is  probably  familiar  to  any  who  have  been 
in  that  situation. 
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The  final  form  of  the  gregarious  instinct  yields 
several  points  of  interest.  The  adult  carries  over 
from  the  adolescent  stage  a  considerable  legacy  of 
diffidence  and  self-consciousness  ;  in  that  stage 
his  callow,  and  largely  experimental,  expressions  of 
emotion  called  forth  ridicule  either  actual  or  implied, 
and  the  majority  of  adults  shew  marked  distrust 
of  emotions  and  the  display  of  the  same.  This 
does  not  mean  that  they  do  not  enjoy  being  moved, 
but  that  they  feel  they  are  thereby  laying  themselves 
open  to  a  certain  degree  of  ridicule.  In  this  feeling 
is  a  very  definite  idea  of  external  criticism,  and  the 
gregarious  instinct  provides  a  channel  whereby  this 
fear  of  external  comment  is,  to  a  great  extent, 
removed.  Trotter  has  described  minutely  the  spon- 
taneity rendered  possible  by  association  with  those 
of  "  one's  own  kind,"  and  we  have  had  occasion  to 
refer  to  it  in  the  case  of  adolescents,  but  it  is  only  in 
the  adult  stage  that  the  full  benefits  are  experienced. 
The  joyful  abandon  that  may  sometimes  be  witnessed 
in  respectable  citizens  when  tambourines  have  been 
served  out  to  the  audience  at  a  rag-time  revue 
would  be  quite  impossible  to  them  if  they  were  not 
removed  from  the  potential  criticism  of  their  fellows 
by  the  fact  they  are  nearly  all  behaving  in  a  like 
manner.  Quite  mild  mannered  men  when  spectators 
at  a  football  match  may  be  heard  to  utter  such 
ferocious  suggestions  as  "  kill  him  '  which  would 
totally  horrify  them  in  cold  blood.  It  is  the  gregar- 
ious instinct  that  allows  them  to  get  into  a  condition 
in  which  they  are  spontaneous  and  unashamed. 
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The  repressing  forces,  the  ego-ideal,  Freud's  Censor, 
McDougall's  self-regarding  sentiment,  are  all  depen- 
dent on  the  relation  of  self  to  others,  and  when, 
in  "  own  kind  "  associations,  the  factor  of  criticism 
is  removed  then  man's  Unconscious  manifests 
far  more  freely.  So  long  ago  as  Cicero  we  find  the 
judgment  that  the  outstanding  characteristics 
of  the  Second  Principle,  reason  and  intelligence, 
are  remarked  amongst  a  crowd  by  their  conspicuous 
absence. 

To  the  gregarious  instinct  rather  than  to  sensuous 
pleasure  in  drinking  may  be  traced  most  bar-lounging, 
and  in  many  other  more  remote  ways  it  makes  itself 
felt  ;  but  some  writers  now-a-days  seem  inclined  to 
make  it  accountable  for  more  than  its  due  share 
of  human  activities.  In  particular  it  is  customary 
to  ascribe  to  its  influence  the  congestion  of  large 
cities,  and  though  it  may  enter  as  a  factor  there  are 
at  the  same  time  other  important,  probably  more 
important  factors.  If  we  seek  a  characteristic 
distinguishing  country  life  from  town  life,  we  find 
that  ideas  of  restfulness  and  calm  placidity  present 
themselves.  Town  life  is  exciting.  What  do  we 
mean  by  "  exciting  "  ?  The  species  of  excitement 
thus  referred  to  connotes  the  picture  palace,  the 
music  hall,  late  hours,  and  lights.  Very  little  thought 
will  disclose  the  sexual  nature  of  such  stimuli,  and 
one  wonders  how  far  such  factors  are  capable  of 
explaining  the  attraction  of  "  the  town."  The  idea 
that  town  life  is  more  immoral  than  country  life 
need  not  be  true,  indeed  statistics  would  cast  some 
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doubt  upon  the  statement ;  but  that  indirect 
gratification  of  the  sexual  impulse  is  far  more  ex- 
tensively catered  for  in  towns  than  in  the  country 
cannot  be  denied.  Such  a  factor,  however,  is 
certainly  not  in  consciousness  when  a  young  man  or 
young  woman  feels  the  pull  of  the  metropolis.  What- 
ever power  may  be  attributed  to  this  influence  lies  in 
the  Unconscious  and  it  is  interesting  to  speculate 
on  its  precise  form.  Anyone  who  has  leaned  out 
from  an  upper  window  late  at  night  in  some  quiet 
district  of,  say,  North  London  will  probably  have 
noticed  that  almost  inaudible  hum  proceeding  from 
the  West-central  quarter.  All  around  him  is  dark- 
ness and  silence,  away  over  there  where  the  light 
glows  faintly  on  the  clouds  are  people,  is  activity  ; 
things  are  going  on.  A  somewhat  similar  feeling 
may  be  felt  in  the  train  when  approaching  the 
capital ;  it  is  indeed  a  prosaic  person  who  can  recall 
his  early  visits  to  the  metropolis  and  truthfully  deny 
a  certain  degree  of  excitement  as  he  drew  near  to 
"  the  hub  of  the  universe,"  "  the  centre  of  things," 
"  the  place  where  history  is  made."  Now  if  such 
phrases,  indeed  the  language  of  the  whole  of  the  last 
paragraph,  be  not  inappropriate  to  the  subject, 
something  may  be  learned  from  the  figures  employed 
in  precisely  the  same  way  as  the  meaning  of  the 
dream  thoughts  may  be  inferred  from  the  figures 
of  the  manifest  content.  Adopting  such  a  method, 
we  may  notice  that  it  is  no  longer  a  novelty  to  find 
factories,  busy  places,  machinery,  equated  in  the 
Unconscious  with  the  genitalia.  Is  it  not,  then, 
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conceivable  that  that  "  the  metropolis "  has  a 
similar  symbolic  value  ?  It  is  at  least  strongly 
confirmative  that  the  bulk  of  the  flat-dwellers  of 
our  great  cities  are  either  spinsters  or  bachelors. 
A  man  with  a  family  lives  in  the  suburbs  more  con- 
tentedly than  a  bachelor,  and  similarly  it  is  the 
unmarried  who  feel  the  "  tameness  "  of  the  country 
much  more.  Of  course  such  statements  must  be 
tested  by  appeal  to  very  large  numbers,  and  many 
individual  cases  can  always  be  adduced  to  breach 
any  very  broad  generalisation. 

A  man's  views  on  the  question  of  abstract  Justice 
have  a  very  far-reaching  effect  in  modelling  his  life. 
We  have  noted  the  origin  of  the  first  distinction 
between  right  and  wrong  in  the  "  nice  "  "  nasty  ' 
categories  of  infancy;  the  extension  to  code  behaviour 
in  the  team-phantasy  stage  ;  and  the  teleological 
interests  of  adolescence.  The  adult  ideas  in  many 
cases  merely  amplif}'  the  latter,  but  one  aspect  that 
is  very  commonly  met  deserves  especial  attention. 
Every  man  considers  his  own  situation  to  be  ex- 
ceptional. Whether  the  thought  appears  in  con- 
sciousness or  not  is  of  little  import,  for  dreams, 
day-dreams,  myths  and  poetry,  alike  bear  witness 
to  the  fact  that  in  our  unconscious  minds  we  are  all 
Cinderellas.  In  a  situation  where  a  man  hesitates 
between  t\vo  courses  of  action  and  finally  follows 
what  is  usually  termed  the  lower,  he  will  generally 
justify  his  actions  by  means  of  a  rationalisation  in 
which  he  emphasises  the  exceptionality  of  his 
circumstances.  At  the  same  time  he  projects  his 
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weaker  motive — "  that  which  he  would  have  done 
had  it  not  been  for  the  exceptional  circumstances  " 
— upon  the  outside  world  as  a  code  of  behaviour 
which  everyone  should  follow. 

In  the  idea  of  Divine  Justice  may  be  seen  a  direct 
manifestation  of  the  Primal  Phantasy  realised  by 
projection.  The  philosophic  doctrine  that  no  man 
can  receive  either  good  or  ill  save  that  which  he 
himself  has  earned  is  a  still  more  direct  manifestation. 
Many  barely  unconscious  power-yearnings  may  be 
noticed,  as  for  example  that  which  lies  behind  the 
inevitable  question  put  to  a  lecturer  after  a  paper 
on  dreams :—  "  Do  you  believe  in  prophetic 
dreams  ?  "  However  sceptical  a  person  may  be 
about  the  powers  of  other  people  he  will  be  im- 
mensely impressed  by  any  remote  coincidence 
between  his  own  dreams  and  subsequent  events, 
and  will  strongly  tend  to  believe  that  the  coincidence 
indicates  that  he  is  super-normal. 

We  must  not  fail  to  notice  that  the  essentially 
human  "  need  for  a  philosophy  "  is  the  final  aspect 
assumed  by  Curiosity.  Its  earliest  trace  was  found 
at  that  time  when  the  infant  was  merely  conscious 
and  had  not  yet  reached  the  interpretative  level  ; 
when  "  recognition  "  was  pleasurable.  Later  we 
noticed  the  infantile  curiosity  of  the  "  prestige  " 
nature  in  which  knowledge  is  the  mark  of  a  certain 
degree  of  advancement.  The  teleological  interests 
of  adolescence  need  very  little  expansion  to  create 
more  or  less  definite  philosophies,  and  we  ail  feel 
some  degree  of  impotence  in  the  face  of  something 
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quite  new.  If  we  can  classify  a  phenomenon  we  feel 
that  to  a  large  extent  it  is  within  our  control,  and 
probably  this  aspect  is  one  of  the  main  threads  in 
the  need  we  experience  for  a  philosophy.  It  is  a 
little  curious,  considering  the  universality  of  this 
need,  that  some  people  are  unaware  of  its  existence 
in  themselves.  Jung  says  : — "  But  everyone  has 
a  world  philosophy  though  not  everyone  knows  he 
has."1  Ernest  Jones  speaks  still  more  clearly: 
"  Everyone  feels  that,  as  a  rational  creature,  he  must 
be  able  to  give  a  connected,  logical  and  continuous 
account  of  himself,  his  conduct,  and  opinions,  and 
all  his  mental  processes  are  manipulated  and  revised 
to  that  end."1  The  importance  of  this  thread  of 
Curiosity  will  be  apparent  to  those  who  have  observed 
the  ingenuity  of  Rationalisations,  whereby  we  make 
Intellect  subserve  the  ends  of  Desire. 

1  Analytical  Psychology,  p.  349. 
1  Papers  on  Psycho-analysis,  p.  12. 


CHAPTER  XI 
TEMPERAMENTAL   FACTORS 

So  far  we  have  made  frequent  use  of  the  word 
emotion  and  have  made  no  attempt  to  define  it. 
Have  we  yet  collected  sufficient  observations  to 
enable  us  to  do  so  ?  Apparently  not.  Though  many 
differentia  have  been  selected  by  various  authors 
to  distinguish  what  is  an  emotion  from  what  is  not 
an  emotion,  no  system  yet  devised  seems  wholly 
satisfactory. 

We  are  perhaps  dealing  with  a  summum  genus, 
incapable  of  definition,  and  our  error  may  have  been 
in  using  the  term  Emotion  when  we  should  have  used 
a  more  specialised  word.  Be  that  as  it  may  we  must 
admit  that  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  elaborate  a 
precise  definition.  Still,  though  we  lack  absolute 
precision,  yet  the  words  '  Human  emotion  '  convey 
sufficiently  intelligible  meaning  for  us  to  continue 
the  consideration  of  the  differences  in  their  nature 
and  modes  of  appearance. 

One  group  not  commonly  distinguished  from  emo- 
tions resolves  itself,  on  closer  inspection,  into  con- 
stitutional propensities  for  certain  emotions.  In 
considering  these,  it  is  noticeable  at  once  that  by 

the  very  way  that  we  use  such  words  as  Suspicion, 
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or  Optimism  we  tacitly  admit  the  factor  of  dispropor- 
tion, in  other  words  that  we  are  dealing  with  First- 
Principle  phenomena.  The  point  will  be  clearer  if 
we  contrast  the  two  phrases,  "  an  angry  man,"  and 
"  a  suspicious  man."  The  meaning  of  the  latter 
is  plainly  parallel  to  that  of  "  a  choleric  man  "  and 
if  we  try  to  picture  "  a  suspicious  man  "  in  a  sense 
analogous  to  "  an  angry  man,"  we  at  once  notice 
that  certain  circumstances  could  reasonably  evoke 
suspicion  in  anyone  and  we  should  not,  in  such  cases 
dub  the  man  "  suspicious."  In  fact  we  reserve  the 
term  for  such  men  as  are  unreasonably  suspicious, 
for  such  cases  as  those  in  which  the  disproportionate 
affect  may  be  regarded  as  symptomatic.  A  little 
emphasis  on  the  point  may  be  excused  since  the 
omission  to  make  the  distinction  has  given  rise  to 
much  confused  thinking.  The  logical  fallacy  of 
four  terms  is  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  such  dis- 
cussions ;  a  statement  will  be  made  with  regard 
to  reasonable  suspicion  (which  we  may  perhaps  regard 
as  physiological,  and  deriving  from  the  survival 
struggle  in  primitive  life)  and  a  little  later  the 
argument  will  be  continued  with  reference  to 
unreasonable  suspicion  (which  can  only  be  regarded 
as  a  manifestation  from  the  Unconscious),  but 
without  distinguishing  it  from  the  form  previously 
mentioned. 

Confining  our  attention  to  the  latter  form,  we  find 
that  folk-wisdom  has  again  supplied  the  diagnosis 
in  the  common  injunction  to  an  unduly  suspicious 
person,  "  Don't  measure  others'  corn  by  your  own 
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bushel."  This  shews  a  very  definite  realisation  of 
the  fact  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  case  of  Projection, 
and  it  is  perhaps  well  to  remind  ourselves  that 
projection  is  frequently  determined  by  the  fact 
that  the  desires  involved  have  been  repressed  and 
barred  from  consciousness  ;  many  good-living  people 
whose  conscious  conscience  would,  quite  rightly, 
acquit  them  of  ever  trying  to  cheat  or  over-reach 
their  fellows,  express,  by  means  of  suspicion,  those 
tendencies  of  whose  very  existence  in  themselves 
they  are  unconscious  and  which  they  would  most 
strenuously  repudiate. 

Pessimism.  Some  people  look  forward  to  approach- 
ing good  while  others,  apparently,  look  forward  to 
approaching  evil.  Yet  we  have  previously  agreed 
with  Pope  that  "  Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human 
breast  ;"  and  the  most  outrageous  pessimist  undoubt- 
edly hopes.  Why  then  does  he  think  and  speak 
of  anticipated  evil  rather  than  of  anticipated  good  ? 
It  seems  difficult  to  derive  it  from  the  First  Principle, 
since  attitudes  motivated  from  that  source  would 
resolutely  ignore  potential  disagreeables  and  phantasy 
only  pleasant  things. 

Perhaps  the  evil  he  anticipates  is  not  wholly 
unpleasant  to  him,  some  part  of  his  constitution 
may  possibly  welcome  it.  Consideration  will  shew 
that  this  is  frequently  the  case,  but  it  will  hardly 
explain  all  forms. 

Many  people  rationalise  their  pessimism  by  saying 
"  Let  us  prepare  for  the  worst  and  then  whatever 
happens  we  shall  not  be  disappointed."  This 
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displays  some  pessimism  as  a  reaction-formation, 
a  counter-current  established  in  consciousness  to 
balance  a  reverse  tendency  in  the  Unconscious. 
A  person  particularly  prone  to  act  in  accordance  with 
the  Primal  Phantasy  learns,  by  the  bitter  experience 
of  disillusion,  that  he  is  taking  too  little  account 
of  reality,  and  establishes  a  protective  mechanism 
in  the  form  of  the  counter-current  to  escape  the  pain 
of  disillusion.1 

Though  the  Reality  Principle  has  had  a  share  in 
producing  this  form  of  pessimism  it  must  not  be 
imagined  that  it  is  therefore  reasonable  ;  most  often 
it  is  quite  obviously  unreasonable,  confidently  pre- 
dicting evil  in  the  face  of  all  probability.  Had  the 
libido  associated  with  the  original  phantasy  suffered 
a  smooth  and  effective  sublimation  into  ambition, 
emulation,  or  other  possible  channels  the  counter- 
current  need  never  have  been  established,  and  it 
follows  that,  considering  this  factor  alone,  we  should 
not  expect  to  find  pessimists  among  ambitious  and 
active  people.  Broadly  speaking  this  conclusion 
is  in  accordance  with  fact. 

Optimism  shares  with  pessimism  the  exaggerated, 
unreasoning  element,  predicting  good  as  confidently 
and  as  unjustifiably  as  the  former  did  evil.  It  is 
found  associated  with  self-confidence.  Not  that 
justifiable  form  founded  in  reality,  but  the  direct 
expression  of  the  Primal  Phantasy.  This  unreason- 

1  The  exaggeration  of  thi3  reaction-formation  gives  rise  to 
a  superstitious  attitude  which  someone  has  described  as  "  The 
cussedness  of  inanimate  objects." 
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ing  optimism  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  due 
to  imperfect  sublimation,  but  as  operating  directly 
whilst  pessimism  becomes  apparent  as  a  reaction- 
formation. 

Confidence  and  Diffidence  present  very  similar 
aspects.  The  diffident  person  will  frequently  shrink 
from  attempting  what  judgment  and  reason  tell 
him  is  well  within  his  capacity,  whilst  the  "  cock- 
sure "  person  will  confidently  undertake  an  enterprise 
which  history  has  already  shewn  to  be  beyond  his 
powers.  In  the  one  case  the  forces  of  repression 
besieging  his  phantasy  deter  him  from  attempting 
an  action  which  would  result  in  its  vindication  whilst 
in  the  other  the  unrepressed  and  unsublimated  phan- 
tasy drives  him  to  ill-considered  action.  The  action 
may  frequently  be  successful,  and  still  more  fre- 
quently a  false  valuation  of  its  success  is  thrust 
upon  the  observers  by  the  sheer  force  of  the  agent's 
confidence.  When,  as  is  not  uncommon,  the  result 
is  failure,  the  disposition  which  drove  him  to  hasty 
action  protects  him  from  the  consequences  ;  the 
airy  indifference  with  which  he  can  dismiss  and 
immediately  forget  such  failure  is  a  source  of  wonder 
to  those  in  whom  the  phantasy  is  sublimated,  and 
of  envy  to  the  diffident  who,  in  like  situation,  would 
have  experienced  deep  humiliation. 

Summarising  these  observations  we  may  say  that 
the  elements  under  discussion  are  expressions  of 
the  same  primal  phantasy,  varying  according  to  the 
interplay  of  the  "  Two  Principles  "  in  the  particular 
case.  Three  types  can  be  distinguished  :  (a)  Mere 
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repression,  which  leads,  by  the  assistance  of  a  re- 
action-formation, to  morbid  pessimism  and  diffidence, 
(b)  Inadequate  sublimation  producing  unjustifiable 
optimism    and    confidence  ;       whilst    (c)  Adequate 
sublimation  results  in   the  less  noticeable  attitude 
of  healthy,  i.e.  reasonable,  confidence  and  optimism. 
Those  who  have  not  studied  the  authors  of  the 
analytical  school  at  all  deeply  will  probably  have 
an  inadequate  conception  of  the  nature  and  especially 
of  the  effectiveness  of  a  reaction-formation,  and  it 
will  therefore  be  well  to  note  some  of  the  outstanding 
features  in  connection  with  them.    The  effectiveness 
of  the  method  as  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Censorship  is  easily  recognised,  but  the  fact  that  they 
can  at  the  same  time  serve  as  a  channel  for  the 
satisfaction  of  those  very  tendencies  they  are  engaged 
in  repressing  is  more  obscure.     To  realise  how  this 
may  be  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Unconscious 
is  devoid  of  what  we  know  as  logic,  and  recognises 
no    categories.      Identification    is    effected    on    the 
most  trivial  associative  linking,  and  in  particular, 
pairs  of  opposites  are  regularly  equated.     In    The 
Interpretation  of  Dreams  Freud  says: — "Antitheses 
are  with  peculiar  preference  reduced  to  unity  or 
represented  as  one."1  and  later  "The  dream  also  takes 
the   liberty  of  representing  any  element  whatever 
by  its  opposite."    In  a  foot-note  he  points  out  that 
the  oldest  languages  have  but  a  single  word  for  a 
pair  of   opposites,   and   that   only   in   later   stages 
is   the   distinction   effected   by   means   of   a   slight 

1  p.  296. 
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modification  of  the  main  word.  This  may  serve 
to  emphasise  the  fact,  even  if  it  offers  no  explanation 
of  how  it  comes  about  that  in  the  Unconscious  any 
element  is  regularly  equated  with  its  opposite. 
But  when  this  statement  is  accepted  as  true  it 
certainly  serves,  in  its  turn,  to  make  clearer  how 
it  is  possible  for  a  reaction-formation  to  discharge, 
by  a  diverted  channel,  much  of  the  energy  in  opposi- 
tion to  which  it  was  established.  In  some  cases  it 
can  be  shewn  that  the  satisfaction  gained  is  even  more 
direct  than  described  above.  Ernest  Jones,  in 
discussing  the  anal-erotic  character,  says  : — "  As 
children  they  are  extremely  disobedient,  there  being 
indeed  a  constant  association  between  defiant  dis- 
obedience and  unmastered  anal-erotism.  Later  a 
reaction-formation  against  this  may  develop,  leading 
to  unusual  docility,  but  it  generally  can  be  observed 
that  the  docility  is  only  partial  or  conditional — 
that  is  to  say  they  are  docile  only  in  certain  circum- 
stances, when  they  like  and  not  otherwise,  control 
of  the  situation  thus  being  ultimately  retained 
by  the  individual."1  As  examples  of  reaction- 
formations  he  gives  : — "  An  over-sensitiveness  to 
the  sight  of  suffering,  which  may  render  the  spectacle 
of  life  an  intolerable  nightmare  :  a  morbidly  harsh 
and  bigoted  austerity,  sometimes  unfortunately 
misnamed  '  Puritanism '  which  narrow-mindedly 
sees  evil  in  the  most  innocent  enjoyments  of  life, 
and  is  unrelenting  in  its  cruel  severity  towards  human 
frailties :  an  exaggerated  sense  of  shame,  which 

1  Papers  on  Psycho-analysis,  p.  670. 
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martyrs  the  individual  as  he  passes  by  some  of  the 
necessary  aspects  of  life  :  a  passion  for  household 
cleanliness  and  orderliness  that  makes  all  domestic 
comfort  impossible  :  .  .  .  .the  attitude  of  excessive 
shame  or  even  disgust  towards  matters  of  sex  in 
general." 

A  certain  form  of  disgust  serves  as  a  physical 
analogy  to  the  development  of  a  reaction-formation. 
The  smell  of  cooked  food  arouses  in  us  a  desire  to 
eat  and  if  the  desire  be  satisfied  the  bodily  need  is 
stilled  ;  if  we  now  were  to  continue  eating  the  result 
would  not  be  beneficial  and  when  a  certain  stage 
of  repletion  is  reached  the  smell  of  cooked  food  creates 
in  us  a  sense  of  distaste  that  may  easily  become 
acute.  This  example  parallels  fairly  closely  the 
manner  in  which  an  impulse  which  was  at  one  time 
pleasurable,  but  which  has  now  become  distasteful, 
is  most  efficiently  counter-acted  by  a  reaction-forma- 
tion. 

Similar  pairs  to  those  discussed  above  are  to  be 
found  in  abundance.  Several  of  the  type  originating 
in  repressed  phantasy  often  occur  in  the  same  person, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  those  evidencing  an  active 
phantasy,  unrepressed  and  unsublimated.  The  result 
is  that,  speaking  broadly,  two  types  of  character 
may  be  distinguished  according  to  the  current 
functioning  of  the  Primal  Phantasy.  It  is  somewhat 
significant  that  we  frequently  have  no  name  for 
cases  in  which  the  phantasy  has  been  successfully 
sublimated  ;  our  vocabulary  selects  the  exaggerated 
cases  and  when  we  wish  to  refer  to  the  middle  term 
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we  are  forced  to  use  some  qualifying  adjective  as 
when  we  speak  of  "  proper  "  pride.  Some  examples 
may  now  be  mentioned  without  examining  each  in 
detail. 


PHANTASY  REPRESSED        PHANTASY  ACTIVE 

We  have  already  mentioned 

Pessimism  Optimism 
and  closely  allied,  but  more  or  less  on  the  mental  plan, 

Suspicion  Credulity 
In  more  specifically  mental  matters, 

Rationalism  Superstition 

Scepticism  Mysticism 

and  in  connections  that  are  affective  rather  than 
cognitive, 

Timidity  Rashness 

In  definite  linkage  with  the  ego-estimate, 

Diffidence  Cocksureness 

and  in  the  specific  question  of  the  bearing  towards 
others 

Humility  Pride 

but  if  the  question  is  rather  of  the  bearing  of  others 
towards  the  self, 

Dependence  Independence 

In  relation  towards  the  animal  life 

Asceticism  Sensuality 
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In  all  these  cases  very  little  consideration  is  needed 
to  discern  the  direct  implication  of  the  Primal 
Phantasy  and  sufficient  have  been  mentioned  to 
illustrate  the  point  that  we  are  endeavouring  to 
establish,  viz.  that  the  Primal  Phantasy  and  its 
various  modifications  provide  us  with  a  means  of 
classification  which  is  capable  of  correlating  a  very 
considerable  mass  of  human  activities. 

On  running  the  eye  down  the  two  columns  of  the 
above  table,  one  cannot  fail  to  notice  the  frequency 
with  which  people  are  to  be  met  exhibiting  character- 
istics drawn  almost  entirely  from  the  one  column 
or  from  the  other.  Of  course  such  grouping  is  by 
no  means  invariable  ;  indeed  what  has  been  said 
about  overdetermination  would  render  it  exceedingly 
unlikely  that  it  should  be.  Every  trait  in  the 
table  derives  from  more  than  one  source,  and  in 
many  cases  the  overdetermining  factors  form  linkages 
with  elements  in  the  opposite  column.  Still,  broadly 
speaking,  we  can  distinguish  two  types,  and  the 
similarity  between  these  and  those  known  as  Intro- 
verts and  Extroverts  is  rather  remarkable.  It 
is  not  suggested  that  Introversion  and  Extroversion 
are  accounted  for  by  the  degree  to  which  the  Primal 
Phantasy  is  repressed  or  is  actively  functioning,  but 
rather  that  Introverts  tend  to  elaborate  the  phantasy 
more  or  less  consciously,  and  withdraw  from  reality 
into  their  self -created  world,  whilst  the  Extrovert, 
though  far  less  conscious  of  his  phantasy,  dramatises 
it  in  his  reactions  to  the  external  world.  Consequently 
the  Extrovert  manifests  many  of  the  characteristics 
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which  appear  under  the  heading  "  Phantasy  active," 
although  in  one  sense  the  phantasy  is  more  active 
in  the  case  of  the  Introvert.  An  Introvert  finds  life 
hostile  and  defends  himself  from  it  rather  than 
assault  it  ;  he  tends  to  be  guarded,  suspicious, 
anxious  and  self-deprecatory.  The  Extrovert,  on 
the  other  hand,  dashes  thoughtlessly  into  action 
with  a  strong  conviction  that  he  is  right ;  what  he 
feels  at  the  time  constitutes  his  opinions  and  if  on 
another  occasion  he  contradicts  himself  he  is  not  at 
all  disturbed  ;  in  argument  he  does  little  more  than 
reiterate  his  assertions  and  appears  impregnable 
to  the  assault  of  contrary  reasoning.  Though 
neither  sketch  is  nearly  exhaustive  they  are  both 
typical  so  far  as  they  go  and  a  comparison  with  the 
traits  in  the  table  will  shew  more  than  a  slight 
similarity. 

The  question  naturally  arises  as  to  what  factors 
determine  whether  the  phantasy  shall  become 
adequately  sublimated,  repressed,  or  shall  remain 
active.  The  answer  in  brief  is  Infantile  Experience. 
A  detailed  discussion  of  the  processes  involved  is 
impossible  here  and  the  reader  must  be  referred  to 
Jones's  Papers  on  Psycho-analysis  Chapters  XXXIV 
to  XXXVII  inclusive.  The  prepotency  of  very  early 
experience  is  commonly  very  much  under-rated,  and 
the  following  quotations  have  been  selected  to  empha- 
sise the  point  : — "  Environmental  modification  of 
inherited  instincts  form  the  basis  of  all  mental  life."1 
"  Mental  life  should  be  regarded  in  a  dynamic  way, 

-L  Papers  on  Psycho-analysis,  p.  584. 
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as  a  stream  of  desires  and  interests  that  tend  to  seek 
gratification.  New  desires  and  interests  are  not 
independent  occurrences  but  largely  depend  for  their 
intensity,  or  even  existence,  on  older  trends.  The 
direction  taken  by  the  oldest  of  these — namely  those 
of  early  childhood — is  of  predominant  importance 
for  the  whole  future  of  the  individual."1  "  I  would 
go  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  no  entirely  new  form  of 
interest  or  type  of  mental  reaction  can  enter  the  mind 
after  the  age  of  four  or  thereabouts."  J 

An  incident  that  came  under  the  personal  observa- 
tion of  the  present  writer  will  serve  to  illustrate  this 
point  : — 

Scene,  a  tea-table.     Present,  Father,  Mother,  and  a 
Visitor.     Near  by  on  a  conch,  Beattie  and  Jean,  twin 
sisters  aged  twenty  months. 
Twins.    "  Bup.    Bup."  (anglice  bread-and-butter) 

The  Mother  spreads  some  jam  on  a  finger  of  bread- 
and-butter  and  hands  it  to  Beattie,  who  attacks  it  with 
obvious  relish,   and  without  the   slightest  hesitation... 
When,  in  her  turn  Jean  receives  a  piece  she  accepts  it  with 
caution,  turning  it  round  and  examining  it  minutely. 
Being   satisfied   with   this   inspection   she   proceeds  to 
taste  it  delicately,  and  on  this  proving  equally  satis- 
factory devours  the  rest  with  appetite. 
Visitor.     "  Jean  is  critical." 
Mother.    "  Oh,  yes.    She  won't  take  anything  without 

making  sure  what  it  is.    It's  the  same  with 

everything." 

1  ibid.,  p.  589.  2  ibid.,  p.  641. 
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V.  "  Has  that  always  been  so  ?  ' 

M.          "  Oh,  yes.    Always." 

Visitor  turns  to  the  Father  for  confirmation. 

Father  (hesitatingly)    "  Well,  ye-es.    They've  always 

shewn  that  difference  ;  that  is  since  they've 

shewn    anything   at    all."      Up    to    about 

three  months  you  could  hardly  say  they 

had  anything  to  shew." 
V.  "  Before   three   months   such   a   difference 

did  not  exist  ?  ' 

F.  and  M.  (in  agreement)     "  No,  that  is  so." 
V.  "  What  happened  at  three  months  ?  ' 

F.  "I   don't  know." 

M.  "  Yes  you  do.    That  was  the  time  they  were 

both  so  bad  and  we  had  to  take  them  to  the 

Doctor." 

F.  "  What  happened  ?  " 

M.  "  Oh,  he  gave  them  Syrup  of  Buckthorn. 

They  were  all  right  in  a  week." 
V.  "  Did  they  like  it  ?  " 

M.  "  Beattie  didn't  mind  it  but  Jean  hated  it. 

It  was  always  a  struggle  to  make  her  take 

it." 

At  a  time  when  Food  constituted  the  main  interest 
in  life,  Jean  was  forced  to  take  unpalatable  medicine. 
The  experience  led  her  to  regard  with  suspicion 
everything  that  was  offered  in  a  spoon,  even  the  much 
loved  dill  water  was  subjected  to  test  before  it  was 
accepted.  This  attitude  was  easily  transferred  to 
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all  classes  of  food  and  drink,  and,  by  the  time  of 
the  event  related  above,  was  plainly  noticeable 
in  relation  to  toys  and  other  objects.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  a  critical  quality  will  differentiate  Jean 
from  her  sister  throughout  life,  but  we  may  very 
reasonably  assume  that  had  the  medicine  selected 
by  the  Doctor  happened  to  have  been  palatable 
to  Jean  and  distasteful  to  Beattie  that  the  positions 
would  have  been  reversed.  Of  course  this  is  not 
certain,  for  we  are  in  the  dark  as  to  inherited 
characteristics,  but  we  may  be  sure  that  the  incident 
would  at  least  provoke  a  tendency  that  would 
undoubtedly  modify  whatever  inherited  traits  were 
dormant  in  her  character. 

Such  an  example  leads  one  to  speculate  on  the 
possible  influences  of  similar  infantile  experiences. 
Consider  the  effect  on  two  hypothetical  children 
of  the  following  two  habitual  modes  of  treatment. 
In  the  one  case,  the  Mother  will  pick  up  a  toy  thrown 
out  of  the  pram  once,  and  once  only  ;  if  it  is  thrown 
out  again  the  child  loses  it.  In  the  other  case  the 
Mother  picks  up  and  returns  the  objects  repeatedly, 
pursuing  a  similar  policy  of  offering  a  series  of  objects 
to  pacify  the  child  until  one  seizes  its  interest  and, 
for  a  time,  the  desired  end  is  achieved.  Can  we  doubt 
that  such  experiences  will  influence  the  whole  sub- 
sequent life  of  the  children  ?  Will  not  the  one  grow 
up  "  careful,"  valuing  that  for  which  he  has  worked, 
while  the  other  will  be  prodigal,  of  the  "  easy  come 
easy  go  ' '  type  ? 

Such  a  generalisation  as  "  People  value  what  they 
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have  worked  (or  paid)  for  "  is  nearly  always  to  be 
countered  by  some  contradictory  :  in  this  case, 
by  "  What  we  have  is  never  so  valuable  as  what  we 
have  not."  How  often  do  such  antitheses  represent 
similar  inherited  tendencies  reacting  to  different 
externals  rather  than,  as  is  generally  believed, 
the  reactions  of  two  opposite  tendencies  ? 

Home  Conditions.  Such  considerations  as  the 
above  lead  to  speculations  on  the  effect  of  home  en- 
vironment as  contrasted  on  the  grounds  of  material 
conditions.  What  different  influences  will  affect 
the  child  according  as  to  whether  his  parents  are 
rich  or  poor  ?  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  effect  of  other 
modifying  influences  is  so  potent  that  statements 
can  be  made  only  in  the  broadest  generalities,  still 
it  seems  reasonable  to  expect  that  in  the  case  of  the 
poor  child  the  Primal  Phantasy  will  express  itself 
in  its  possessive  form,  while  it  will  manifest  more 
directly  in  the  case  of  the  rich  child  who  will  more 
commonly  phantasy  Power.  That  rich,  or  pampered, 
children  express  their  primal  phantasy  in  direct 
and  very  objectionable  forms  is  apparent  to  all 
who  have  watched  a  nurse  trying  to  influence  a 
"  spoilt  "  child.  Of  course  this  does  not  imply 
that  the  children  of  wealthy  parents  are  necessarily 
"  spoilt,"  but  merely  that  the  chances  are  greater. 
Too  great  affection,  untempered  by  wisdom,  will 
produce  the  same  effects  in  any  walk  of  life,  and  the 
fairly  wide-spread  notion  that  the  youngest  son  turns 
out  unsatisfactory  is  possibly  founded  in  fact.  In 
Ch.  IX  we  considered  the  very  radical  change  in 
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outlook  which  the  child  had  to  achieve  in  taking 
the  plunge  out  of  the  home  circle  into  associations 
with  his  equals  in  the  world.  The  way  for  this  is 
partly  prepared  in  the  case  of  elder  children,  for 
nothing  "  decentralises "  the  child's  universe  so 
much  as  the  advent  of  a  younger  brother  or  sister 
which  dispossesses  it  of  the  focus  it  had  hitherto 
occupied  by  prescriptive  right.  McDougall  gives 
a  good  picture  of  the  causes  of  "  spoiling  "  together 
with  some  of  their  effects,  in  his  description  of  a 
king's  son  unwisely  educated  : — "  Suppose  that  he 
is  never  checked,  or  corrected,  or  criticised,  but  is 
allowed  to  lord  it  over  all  his  fellow  creatures  without 
restraint.  The  self-regarding  sentiment  of  such 
a  child  would  almost  necessarily  take  the  form  of 
an  unshakable  pride,  a  pride  constantly  gratified 
by  the  attitudes  of  deference,  gratitude,  and  admira- 
tion, of  his  social  environment ;  the  only  dispositions 
that  would  become  organised  in  the  sentiment  of 
pride  would  be  those  of  positive  self-feeling  or 
elation  and  of  anger  (for  his  anger  would  invariably 
be  excited  when  one  failed  to  assume  toward  him 
that  attitude  of  subjection  or  deference).  His  self- 
consciousness  might  be  intense  and  very  prominent, 
but  it  would  remain  poor  in  content  :  for  he  could 
make  little  progress  in  self-knowledge  ;  he  would 
have  little  occasion  to  hear,  or  to  be  interested  in, 
the  judgments  of  others  upon  himself ;  and  he  would 
seldom  be  led  to  reflect  upon  his  own  character  and 
conduct.  .  .  .A  man  in  whom  the  self -regarding 
sentiment  had  assumed  this  form  would  be  incapable 
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of  being  humbled — his  pride  could  only  be  mortified  ; 
that  is  to  say,  any  display  of  his  own  short-comings 
or  any  demonstration  of  the  superiority  of  another 
to  himself  would  cause  a  painful  check  to  his  positive 
self-feeling,  but  could  give  rise  neither  to  shame  nor 
humiliation,  nor  any  affective  state  such  as  admir- 
ation, gratitude,  or  reverence,  in  which  negative  self- 
feeling  plays  a  part.  .  .  .such  men  revel  in  admiration, 
flattery,  and  gratitude  of  others  but  they  remain 
indifferent  to  moral  approval  ;  they  may  be  painfully 
affected  by  scorn  or  ridicule,  and  but  little  by  moral 
censure. l 

1  Introduction  to  Social  Psychology,  p.  192. 


CHAPTER   XII 
LOVE 

No  treatment  of  human  emotions  could  be  regarded 
as  adequate  if  it  neglected  to  deal  with  Love.  It 
is,  however,  an  exceedingly  difficult  subject  to  treat, 
especially  from  a  new  view-point,  without  arousing 
that  vehement  antagonism  associated  with  affective 
blindness  ;  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  its  considera- 
tion has  been  deferred  until  some  of  the  unconscious 
processes  affecting  our  emotions  have  become  fam- 
iliar in  less  critical  relations. 

No  other  emotion  is  so  widely  over-determined 
as  Love.  Owing  to  its  affiliation  with  the  instincts 
of  racial  preservation  it  has  sources  in  nearly  all 
our  biological  instincts,  and  in  addition  receives 
collateral  streams  from  all  major^emotions  of  the 
specifically  human  type.  Partly  to  this  intimate 
linkage  with  much  that  is  not  regarded  as  the  highest 
in  us  may  be  attributed  the  vehemence  with  which 
theories  on  the  subject  are  supported  or  attacked. 
More  so  than  with  any  other  emotion  must  one  be 
on  one's  guard  against  personal  prejudices  and  ration- 
alisations, so  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  repeat 
here  that  the  description  of  a  phenomenon  from  one 
point  of  view,  in  terms  appropriate  to  link  it  to 
other  phenomena  considered  from  the  same  view- 
Ms 
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point,  need  not  imply  that  a  totally  different  descrip- 
tion is  necessarily  wrong.  Here  we  are  concerned  to 
shew  that  a  very  considerable  part  of  Love  can  be 
regarded  as  of  phantastic  origin,  and  to  trace  its 
relationship  to  other  phantastic  phenomena. 

Physical  and  supra-physical  elements.  The  topic 
has  been  much  obscured  by  distinguishing,  and  often 
antithesising,  the  element  of  physical  sexual  attrac- 
tion and  a  nebulous  element  of  "  Love  '  behind, 
or  above  the  physical  factor,  intimately  connected 
with  the  former  in  many  ways,  but  distinct  in  nature 
and  of  a  character  generally  regarded  as  higher. 
This  indefinite  aspect  of  love  is  the  one  with  regard 
to  which  such  widely  differing  views  are  held,  and 
it  is  easy  to  understand  that  a  process  so  markedly 
affective  should  have  yielded  to  the  introspective 
method  results  so  little  congruent  or  trustworthy. 
Confusion  is  particularly  apt  to  arise  when  the  subject 
is  approached  with  a  personal  bias  leading  to  an  anti- 
thesis of  the  two  aspects,  designating  one  lower  and 
the  other  higher.  Such  terms  imply  reference  to 
a  standard  which  is  not  equally  applicable  to  the 
two  components,  and  amounts  to  an  attempt  to 
measure  a  first-principle  phenomenon  by  means 
of  a  second-principle  scale.  Estimating  Love  on 
a  scale  of  ethical  values  is  not  unlike  comparing  the 
weights  of  the  colours  in  the  spectrum.  Love,  in 
common  with  most  of  our  fundamental  emotions, 
is  not  moral,  (but  neither  is  it  immoral)  ;  it  certainly 
serves  as  the  source  of  energy  for  many  ethically 
good  actions,  but  it  is  also  capable  of  promoting 
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ethically  wrong  actions,  in  fact  its  nature  is  essentially 
a-moral.  The  ethical  character  of  the  actions  it 
promotes  in  any  specified  person  cannot  be  ascribed 
to  the  ethical  nature  of  love  but  rather  to  the  complex 
nature  of  the  person  reacting.  If  we  are  to  avoid 
this  error  we  must  refrain  from  theorising  upon  our 
conception  of  the  true  nature  of  this  protean  element 
"  Love."  We  must  apply  a  comparative  method 
by  restricting  ourselves  to  the  observation  of  the 
behaviour  of  lovers,  and  endeavour  to  infer  there- 
from something  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  its 
component  threads. 

The  two  elements  which  have  been  referred  to 
as  physical  sexual  attraction  and  as  "  love  '  are 
at  least  distinguishable,  and  for  the  purpose  of  obser- 
vation we  can  to  some  extent  separate  them,but  with- 
out thereby  implying  any  ethical  comparison  between 
them.  The  former  is  the  direct  expression  of  the 
biological  instincts  subserving  the  ends  of  racial 
preservation.  Its  operation  by  no  means  implies 
the  necessary  co-existence  of  the  more  elusive  factor, 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  existence  of  the  latter 
should  normally  imply  the  presence  of  the  former, 
and  in  such  cases  as  apparently  deny  this  we  may 
suspect  a  considerable  degree  of  rationalisation. 
The  problems  connected  with  the  stimulation  and 
manifestations  of  this  physical  factor  are  specifically 
biological  and  need  not  detain  us  here  ;  it  is  with  the 
far  more  capricious  and  less  easily  defined  factor 
that  we  are  chiefly  concerned.  In  the  further  dis- 
cussion therefore  the  word  love  may  be  assumed  to 
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refer  to  this  aspect  unless  the  contrary  is  clearly 
stated. 

Overvaluation.     An  outstanding  feature  that  has 
in  all  times  been  a  subject  of  comment  is  what  we 
should  now  describe  as  overvaluation.    It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  cite  quotations ;  anyone  who  has  talked 
with  lovers  cannot  have  failed  to  remark  the  exagger- 
ated value  attached  to  the  thoughts,  actions,  abili- 
ties, etc.  of  the  beloved.     Although  this  has  been 
widely  recognised,  and,  to  a  less  extent,  comparison 
made  with  other  emotions  yet  the  significance  of  the 
facts  revealed  by  such  comparisons  has  not  received 
the  attention  due  to  it.     If  we  take  for  example  a 
comparison  with  Fear,  we  find  a  marked  difference  in 
the  ease  with  which  we  rationalise  the  two  emotions. 
Though  fears  of  neurotic  origin,  not  easily  referable 
to  a  specific  object,  are  fairly  common,  yet  generally 
we  have  no   difficulty   in   finding  an   explanation 
of  what  we  fear  and  why  we  fear  it.    The  reverse 
is  true   of   love  ;     lovers   can   rarely   satisfy   even 
themselves  by  rationalising  an  explanation  of  why 
they  love  the  particular  beloved.    In  short  then-  love 
is  determined  by  reasons  as  obscure  as  those  which 
lead  some  people  to  fear  black-beetles.    Admiration, 
respect,  and  many  kindred  attitudes  may  be  referred 
with    comparative    precision    to    the    presence   (or 
absence)  of  some  particular  quality  in  the  person 
admired  or  respected  :   not  so  with  love. 

A  partial  recognition  of  this  is  noted  in  the  saying 
"  Love  is  blind  "  and  the  factor  of  exaggerated  values 
has  been  widely  realised,  but  it  is  less  widely  realised 
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that  the  presence  of  this  factor  of  affective  blindness 
is  not  wholly  destructive  of  the  powers  of  observation. 
Lovers  will  readily  admit  that  this,  that,  or  the  other 
specified  person  is  more  beautiful,  clever,  kind, 
or  what  not  than  the  beloved,  but  they  do  so  with 
the  reservation  "  not  to  me."  Their  feelings  are 
portrayed  in  the  old  couplet  : — 

"  If  she  be  not  fair  to  me, 

"  What  care  I  how  fair  she  be." 

When  the  position  is  reversed  and  they  are  consider- 
ing the  qualities  of  one  who  is  "  fair  to  them  "  they 
can  frequently  observe  in  a  detached  way  that 
another  is,  say,  more  beautiful ;  but  the  beauty  though 
greater  makes  less  appeal  to  them.  To  account  for  this 
they  exaggerate  the  beauty  of  the  beloved,  there- 
by exhibiting  one  of  the  many  childlike  character- 
istics associated  with  lovers.  In  so  doing  they  make 
out  a  prima  facie  case  that  the  phenomenon  is  related 
to  phantasy,  but  though  it  is  possible  on  such  general 
grounds  to  realise  that  Love  is  less  affected  by  the 
Second  Principle  than  the  majority  of  our  emotions, 
more  particular  observation  is  necessary  to  discern  the 
precise  relationship  of  the  various  streams  that 
are  fused  in  its  great  synthesis. 

Protective  and  Ador alive  Love.  Two  aspects  of  the 
emotion  are  commonly  recognised  and  may  be 
distinguished  by  the  terms  Protective  and  Adorative. 
The  use  of  such  terms  must  not  be  considered  as 
adequately  descriptive,  but  merely  sufficiently  sug- 
gestive to  serve  the  purposes  of  classification. 
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Historically  the  protective  form  is  specifically  mas- 
culine and  the  adorative  feminine  in  origin,  but, 
as  we  have  observed  in  the  case  of  other  animal 
emotions,  their  socialised  manifestations  lose  the 
specific  application  and  are  shared  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  by  both  sexes.  Considering  first  the 
protective  form  it  is  seen  to  contain  much  that  is 
pure  self-assertion.  Although  the  lover  rationalises 
much  of  this  self-assertion  into  desire-to-serve  the 
weaker  beloved  yet  it  is  usually  easy  to  pierce  the 
disguise — easy  at  least  for  an  outside  observer. 
The  symbolic  value  the  Unconscious  attaches  to 
sexual  potency  as  equated  to  potency  in  general 
is  now  widely  recognised,  and  it  is  impossible  to  find 
a  physical  event  that  will  compare  with  the  successful 
performance  of  the  sexual  act  in  its  capacity  for 
ministering  to  the  sense  of  power  as  conceived  by 
the  Unconscious.  This  fact  explains  the  excessive 
valuation,  usually  expressed  in  condemnation,  so 
generally  accorded  to  manifestations  of  this  particular 
biological  instinct,  compared  with  the  tolerance 
extended  to  the  operations  of  other  instincts  of 
quite  parate  nature. 

The  direct  appeal  to  the  Primal  Phantasy,  which 
is  easily  understood  in  the  protective  form,  does  not, 
at  first,  appear  so  manifest  in  the  case  of  adorative 
love.  This  is  because  we  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the 
differing  manifestations  of  the  animal  instinct  in 
the  two  sexes.  In  origin  the  male  instinct  is  to 
pursue  and  dominate  :  so  in  our  civilised  life  the 
sexual  act  has  achieved  a  symbolic  value  to  the 
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Unconscious  for  which  we  can  see  reason,  even  if 
it  is  difficult  to  realise  the  intensity  of  its  strength. 
But  equally,  to  the  female,  whose  primitive  destiny 
was  to  be  pursued  and  dominated,  a  similar  symbolic 
valuation  is  possible,  and  by  reason  of  her  biological 
heredity  the  fact  of  being  pursued  and  dominated 
asserts  her  personal  power  and  value  as  can  nothing 
else. 

In  addition  to  those  direct  manifestations  we  have 
now  many  cases  in  which  the  true  biological  attitudes 
of  the  sexes  have  been  interchanged.  A  parallel 
may  be  observed  with  the  instincts  of  pride  and 
modesty  (Ch.  VI),  and  we  find  men  exhibiting  re- 
actions that  are  specifically  feminine  in  origin,  and 
vice  versa.  Such  transferences  are  not  infrequently 
met  on  the  physical  level,  and  corresponding  inter- 
changes on  the  social  level  are  still  more  common. 
The  interchange  is  assisted  in  this  case  by  the  fact 
that  the  resulting  manifestation  often  amounts  to 
a  reaction -formation  capable  of  repressing  a  tendency 
whose  direct  expression  may  have  become  distasteful. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  that  excessive  pity  is 
commonly  a  counter-current  established  in  con- 
sciousness to  counteract  infantile  tendency  to  cruelty 
which  has  becone  offensive,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  how 
excessive  tendencies  of  a  sadistic  nature  would  best 
be  repressed  by  a  conscious  masochism.  It  is  import- 
ant to  notice  that  we  must  not  regard  either  factor 
as  fundamental  with  the  other  as  derivative  ;  both 
have  their  respective  biological  bases  and  any  specific 
manifestation  may  be  either  direct  or  of  the  nature  of 
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a  reaction -formation.  Thus  both  the  protective 
and  the  adorative  forms  may  be,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, either  the  direct  expression  of  instinctive 
impulses  or  a  counter  current  opposing  the  same. 
For  example,  an  attitude  of  chivalrous  deference  to- 
wards women  may,  in  one  man,  be  a  direct  mani- 
festation of  the  First  Principle  expressing  itself 
in  the  adorative  form  whilst,  in  another  man,  the 
same  attitude  would  result  merely  as  a  reaction- 
formation  established  to  repress  sadistic  tendencies 
which  had  become  offensive  to  the  conscious  man. 
A  clue  to  the  precise  nature  in  any  given  case  may 
often  be  found  by  observing  the  pleasure  evinced 
according  to  the  method  of  reply  adopted  by  the 
woman.  If  she  "  parade  her  captive  in  chains  " 
and  the  captive  enjoys  the  process  we  may  assume 
the  attitude  is  a  direct  expression  of  a  masochistic 
temperament,  but  if  on  the  other  hand  the  man 
is  better  pleased  by  a  very  yielding  attitude  on  the 
woman's  part  we  may  rather  attribute  the  man's 
attitude  to  repressed  sadism.  We  have  already 
seen  in  Chapter.  XI  how  reaction-formations  are 
used  as  channels  for  expression  of  the  specific  energy 
against  whose  expression,  in  another  form,  they  are 
actually  directed,  and  it  is  not  out  of  place  to  reaffirm 
it  here.  In  cases  where  either  of  the  forms  occur  as 
a  reaction-formation  it  must  not  be  regarded  as 
suppressing  the  original  energy  so  much  as  diverting 
it,  and  expressing  it  in  another  way. 

The  Sense  of  Completion      From  the  view  point 
of  the  onlooker  we  have  said  that  over-valuation 
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is  the  outstanding  characteristic  associated  with 
the  condition  of  "  being  in  love  ;  '  this  is  of  course 
not  so  easily  recognised  by  the  lovers  themselves,  but 
on  the  other  hand  they  are  conscious  of  a  factor,  not 
apparent  to  the  onlooker,which  is  most  commonly  des- 
cribed as  a  "  sense  of  completeness."  Very  full  and 
varied  descriptions  of  this  sensation  are  to  be  met  ; 
hardly  a  single  novelist  has  omitted  to  deal  with  it  at 
one  time  or  another,but  few  have  coined  so  suggestive 
a  phrase  as  is  to  be  found  in  "  Romance  "l  ".  .  .  . 
casting  the  sense  of  our  love  like  a  magnificent 
garment  over  the  wide  insignificance  of  a  world 
already  conquered."  Cynical  prophecies  of  future 
awakening  are  entirely  beside  the  point  ;  whether 
disillusion  follow  or  not  the  sensations  referred  to 
are  exceedingly  real  to  the  people  concerned,  and  their 
existence  demands  an  explanation.  A  component 
thread  is,  no  doubt,  that  "  desire-for-union  "  which 
we  saw  was  in  part  derived  from  infantile  acquisitive- 
ness. This  cannot  however  be  regarded  as  an 
explanation  of  the  present  phenomenon  :  it  is  rather 
the  element  under  discussion,  treated  in  a  somewhat 
rationalistic  manner,  that  provides  an  over-determin- 
ation for  the  existence  of  the  "  desire-for-union." 

In  his  paper  on  Intro jection  and  Transference 
Ferenczi  says  : — "  The  first  loving  and  hating  is 
a  transference  of  the  auto-erotic  pleasant  and  un- 
pleasant feelings  on  to  the  objects  that  evoke  those 
feelings."  Later,  in  his  paper  on  the  development 
of  the  Sense  of  Reality,  after  referring  to  Freud's 

1  By  Conrad  and  Hneffer. 
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contention  that  "  Reality  '  has  established  closer 
connection  with  the  ego-instincts  subserving  the  ends 
of  self-preservation  than  with  sexuality,  he  goes 
on  to  explain  that  in  the  sexual  realm  "  the  '  period 
of  unconditioned  omnipotence  '  lasts  until  the  giving 
up  of  the  auto-erotic  kinds  of  satisfaction,  a  time 
when  the  ego  has  already  long  adjusted  itself  to  the 
increasingly  complicated  conditions  of  reality,  has 
passed  through  the  stages  of  '  magic  gestures  and 
words  '  and  has  already  almost  attained  the  know- 
ledge of  the  omnipotence  of  natural  forces."  Viewed 
from  the  standpoint  of  sexual  development  we  can 
see  the  early  auto-erotic  stages  result  in  no  challenge 
of  the  phantasy  of  omnipotence,  and  these  are  suc- 
ceeded by  the  latency  period  when  the  development 
is  largely  in  abeyance.  The  consequence  is  that  it 
is  not  until  the  child  arrives  at  puberty,  at  the  stage 
of  "  erotic  reality  "  (when  there  arises  the  need  of 
an  externally  directed  object-love)  that,  so  far  as 
sexuality  is  concerned,  the  primal  phantasy  is  first 
brought  into  conflict  with  reality.  This  explains 
Freud's  finding  referred  to  above,  but  it  does  more, 
it  points  the  extreme  likelihood  of  the  development, 
at  this  point,  of  a  modification  of  the  primal  phantasy 
suitable  to  the  occasion.  Examples  of  regression 
in  the  direction  of  auto-erotism  or  narcissism  of 
considerable  pathological  strength  are  frequently 
to  be  observed  as  the  result  of  disappointment  in 
love,  and  they  merely  constitute  morbid  manifesta- 
tions of  a  process  we  may  expect  to  occur  normally 
in  the  sexual  development  of  individuals. 
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The  sexual  form  of  the  Primal  Phantasy  is  Auto- 
erotic.  It  is  generally  a  matter  of  difficulty,  in 
attempting  to  describe  an  unconscious  phantasy, 
to  find  words  incapable  of  being  misconceived,  even 
to  a  grotesque  extent  ;  more  particularly  so  with  such 
an  aspect  as  the  one  before  us,  so  late  in  its  develop- 
ment, and  thus  so  much  the  more  removed  from 
reality.  Bearing  in  mind  the  danger  of  attaching 
too  material  significance  to  the  words  the  process  may 
be  described  thus  :-  The  first  instinctive  yearnings 
for  an  externalised  object-love,  especially  if  reality 
place  obstacles  in  the  path,  determine  a  tendency 
towards  regression  to  an  earlier  auto-erotic  stage. 
The  whole  "  not-I,"  as  viewed  from  the  sexual 
standpoint,  may  be  regarded  as  that  which  in  con- 
junction with  the  "  I  "  would  constitute  a  material 
realisation  of  the  Auto-erotic  Omnipotence  Phantasy. 
A  person  capable  of  becoming  symbolically  equated 
with  this  "  not-I  "  becomes  thereby  the  beloved  and, 
in  conjunction  with  such  a  person,  the  phantasy  is 
realised  and  the  "  sense  of  completion  "  referred  to 
above  is  experienced.  This  view  explains,  too, 
the  overvaluation  previously  mentioned  ;  as  Freud 
points  out,  '  The  sex  object  as  a  rule  draws  upon 
itself  a  part  of  the  narcissism  of  the  ego.  This  is  gen- 
erally called  sexual  over-estimation  of  the  object."1 
The  passage  quoted  from  Conrad  and  Hueffer 
aptly  describes  such  a  regaining  of  the  sense  of 
auto-erotic  omnipotence  ;  and  the  whole  process  of 
falling  in  love,  regarded  from  the  neurotic  rather 
than  the  biological  standpoint,  may  be  described  as 

*  Introduction  to  Psycho-analysis,  p.  361. 
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the  introjection  of  the  whole  'not-I"  in  the  person 
of  the  beloved,  upon  whom  it  has  been  transferred.  It  is 
possibly  this  same  idea  which  Ribot  expresses  thus  : — 
"There  lies  at  the  root  of  all  love  a  search  for  an  ideal, 
but  an  ideal  perceived  in  a  concrete  human  form."1 

The  question  of  how  the  transference  is  affected, 
or  what  factors  determine  the  equation  of  a  certain 
person  with  the  whole  "  not-I  "  can  only  be  answered 
after  an  analysis  of  the  persons  concerned.  The 
reasonable  expectation  is  that  they  would  be  precisely 
analogous  to  the  factors  that  determine  ordinary 
pathological  transferences,  i.e.  by  superficial  associa- 
tions. In  one  case  at  least  that  came  under  the  per- 
sonal notice  of  the  writer  analysis  revealed  the  fact 
that  the  choice  of  marriage  partner  had  been  deter- 
mined by  just  such  factors  of  superficial  association 
as  have  been  suggested. 

It  is  conceivable  that  the  above  views,  imperfectly 
apprehended,  could  be  contorted  into  a  grotesque 
idea  that  people  should  be  psycho-analysed  to  find 
out  who  they  ought  to  marry,  but  the  attentive 
reader  will  find  no  such  absurd  implication. 

Note. — A  speculation  arising  out  of  the  ideas  of 
this  chapter  suggests  that,  by  association  with  other 
factors,  a  peculiarly  sublimated  form  of  the  Phan- 
tasy of  Auto-erotic  Omnipotence  may  arise  which 
would  account  for  that  condition  of  consciousness 
variously  described  as,  "  The  beatific  vision," 
"  Samadhi,"  "  The  realisation  of  the  Kingdom-of- 
God-within  ;"  and  in  this  connection  the  warning 
"  except  ye  become  as  a  little  child  '  would  have  a 
special  significance. 

A  Psychology  of  the  Emotions,  p.  254. 


CHAPTER  XIII 
CONSCIOUS    PHANTASIES 

Few  people  drift  through  life  so  listlessly  that 
they  can  assert  with  truth  that  they  have  no  aim, 
no  goal,  no  ideal.  Many  would  find  it  exceedingly 
difficult  to  state  the  aim,  and  in  many  it  may  be 
so  counteracted  by  inertia  that  its  existence  fails 
to  stimulate  any  steady  effort  towards  its  fulfilment, 
yet  is  still  wished  for  in  a  lazy  fashion  even  when 
it  is  not  willed.  The  mental  handling  of  such  aims 
results  in  all  degrees  of  conscious  phantasy,  from  that 
purposive  planning  almost  wholly  determined  by 
the  Reality  Principle,  to  the  ineffective  castle-build- 
ing without  hope  of  material  realisation.  It  must 
constantly  be  remembered  throughout  the  discussion 
that,  even  in  the  most  purposive  planning,  Reason 
does  not  supply  the  motive  power.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Victorian  school  of  Intellectualists  the 
fact  that  the  function  of  reasoning  is  limited  to  guid- 
ing impulse  to  its  goal  has  been  universally  recognised . 

Among  these  conscious  aims  very  many  are  assoc- 
iated with  possession.  The  object  which  is  to  be 
possessed  may  .vary  very  considerably;  thus  selection 
may  be  made  from  such  a  group  as  Wealth,  Know- 
ledge, Fame, Honour,  or  Popularity.  When  the  aim  is 
one  of  possession  it  is  far  more  common  to  find  the 
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emphasis  on  what  possession  implies  rather  than  on 
the  intrinsic  value  of  the  object  possessed.  In  such 
cases  as  a  miser  rejoicing  in  actual  possession  of 
gold  without  reference  to  spending  ability,  or  the 
power  over  other  men  implied  by  its  possession,  we 
must  regard  the  condition  as  pathological.  Putting 
aside  such  cases  and  considering  first  the  aim 
"  Possession  of  Wealth  "  as  valued  for  what  wealth 
implies,  we  can  distinguish  at  least  three  separate 
implications  possible,  (a)  It  may  imply  Power. 
Ever  since  the  barbarous  times  when  mere  physical 
strength  was  the  factor  which  determined  the  satis- 
factions of  desires,  no  one  single  factor  has  been  able 
to  compete  with  the  possession  of  wealth  in  enabling 
a  man  to  gratify  his  desires  and  to  coerce  others  to 
his  will.  x  In  this  aspect,  the  aim  of  Wealth  is  clearly 
a  direct  manifestation  of  the  Primal  Phantasy. 
A  variation  of  this  form  exists  in  that  group  of  people 
who  desire  the  power  implied  without  any  inclination 
to  use  that  power  when  possessing  it  ;  the  mere  fact 
of  being  wealthy  constituting  a  conscious  delight. 
The  wide  recognition  of  wealth  as  a  standard  of 
achievement  assures  the  person  that  he  stands 
high  in  the  opinion  of  others,  so  that  in  this  variation 
as  in  the  former  the  appeal  to  the  Primal  Phantasy 
is  manifest,  although  in  this  case  it  is  modified  through 
the  agency  of  the  Ego-estimate,  (b)  When  the  ego- 
ideal  has  achieved  no  considerable  eminence  above  the 

•*•  This  statement  does  not  deny  the  fact  that  throughout  the 
ages  men  have  realised  that  the  possession  of  money  could  not 
ensure  the  possession  of  those  things  most  worth  having. 
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needs  of  the  physical  body,  the  sensuous  delight  in 
the  "  flesh-pots  "  may  determine  this  aim  on  very 
"  reasonable  "  grounds,  but  since,  with  such  a  person, 
the  trouble  involved  in  making  money  will  weigh 
heavily,  this  type  is  not  numerously  represented 
amongst  those  who  become  wealthy,  (c)  Money 
may  signify  Security,  and  for  the  last  two  hundred 
years  this  has  been  an  increasingly  potent  factor. 
This  particular  form  of  the  interest  betokens  a  certain 
lack  of  confidence  to  deal  with  the  future,  and  is 
very  clearly  rationalised  along  lines  of  old-age  and 
ill-health,  but  primarily  it  is  a  means  of  succouring 
the  Primal  Phantasy  when  assailed  by  future  possibi- 
lities anxiously  imagined.  People  susceptible  to 
such  anxieties  will  not  readily  admit  that  their  actions 
are  not  wholly  due  to  Reason,  but  the  fact  that  others 
whose  reasoning  abilities  are  equally  good  make  no 
such  provision  for  the  future  should  point  the 
unpalatable  truth  that  here,  as  always,  reason  is 
used  merely  to  justify  impulse. 

Factors  of  association  and  early  environmental 
influences  may  substitute  Knowledge  as  a  symbol 
in  the  place  of  Wealth,  and  we  can  observe  very 
parallel  types  to  those  in  the  first  group,  (a)  Those 
who  desire  knowledge  for  the  power  it  confers,  (b) 
Those  whose  ego-complex  is  more  acutely  touched 
by  the  estimate  of  others  than  by  the  desire  to  con- 
trol others,  and  whose  aim  therefore  is  to  become  an 
"  authority."  This  group  may  possibly  be  regarded 
as  manifesting  fixation  at  that  stage  we  noted  in 
considering  Curiosity  when  knowledge  was  estimated 
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in  terms  of  prestige,  (c)  A  more  "  practical  "  type 
whose  aim  may  be  termed  Efficiency.  Those  belong- 
ing to  the  (b)  type  easily  make  Fame  an  aim,  and 
Fame  is  to  be  achieved  by  many  means  other  than 
the  possession  of  wealth  or  knowledge. 

If  the  so-called  trivial  incidents  of  early  life 
shall  have  determined  a  greater  sensitiveness  to 
the  ego-ideal,  whether  on  the  positive  side  derived 
from  Pride,or  the  negative  side  derived  from  Modesty, 
then  Honour  may  become  the  goal.  In  this  group, 
as  in  the  others,  all  degrees  are  to  be  found  from  slight 
traces  modifying  a  more  prominent  aim  to  conditions 
that  are  almost  pathological.  Should  emphasis 
fall  upon  other  people's  estimate  rather  than  upon 
one's  own  the  aim  of  Honour  may  be  replaced  by 
Popularity.  Without  labouring  the  point  further 
it  should  be  fairly  evident  that  the  Phantastic  basis 
of  classification  will  provide  adequate  means  for 
more  detailed  considerations  of  these  aspects. 

A  group  that  may  be  called  Conscious  Ideals 
yields  very  similar  results  ;  such  for  example  are 
"  A  White  Man,"  "  A  John  Blunt,"  "  A  Womanly 
Woman,"  "The  Strong  Silent  Man,"  and  so  on. 
It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  people  who  live  up  to 
such  ideals  unconsciously  and  in  a  perfectly  natural 
manner  from  those  for  whom  they  are  conscious 
poses.  Speaking  somewhat  generally  the  constant 
reference  to  such  ideals  indicates  some  degree  of 
fixation  at  one  of  the  recognised  stages  of  normal 
development  ;  thus  "  Playing  the  Game  "  or  "A 
White  Man  "  can  be  clearly  recognised  as  belonging 
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to  the  team-phantasy  stage,  but  throughout  them 
all  we  can  detect  the  driving  power  of  the  Supremacy 
Phantasy  manifesting  in  various  ways  according 
to  the  modifying  influences  of  early  environment. 

A  group  that  may  be  named  after  one  of  its  best 
known  members  and  called  the  Cinderella  group 
is  the  result  of  some  degree  of  fixation  at  a  very  early 
stage.  The  situation  it  perpetuates  is  one  in  which 
the  dominant  features  were  the  reaction  of  the 
Reality  Principle  on  the  Primal  Phantasy  especially 
in  relation  to  authority.  The  result  of  the  fixation 
is  to  establish  permanently  a  relation  between  the 
ego-estimate  and  the  authority  complex  that  should 
have  been  merely  a  temporary,  transitional  condition. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  no  experience  is  ever  lost 
or  really  forgotten  it  is  true  to  assert  that  we  are  all 
Cinderellas,  but  only  in  the  sense  that  having  passed 
through  the  stage  we  are  capable  under  certain 
conditions  of  responding  to  such  a  situation, 
of  "  understanding  '  Cinderella.  If  fixation  has 
occurred  the  readiness  to  respond  is  a  constant  factor 
in  the  psychic  life  which  distorts  the  appearance 
of  reality,  forcing  it  into  the  phantastic  mould. 
Under  such  conditions  we  are  constantly  conscious 
of  a  disparity  between  the  recognition  accorded 
us  by  reality  and  the  valuation  of  our  true  worth 
as  recorded  in  our  ego-estimate.  We  reconcile  our- 
selves to  disparagement  by  phantasies  of  later 
vindication,  and  if  our  attention  is  centred  upon  the 
person  of  Cinderella  we  pose  as  the ' '  Ugly  Duckling  ' 
whose  worth  will  be  ultimately  realised  by  all. 
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If  at  the  time  of  fixation  the  Ideal  Companion 
Phantasy  was  strongly  operative  the  Prince  is  the 
figure  that  seizes  our  imagination,  and  we  adopt 
the  pose  of  ''  Misunderstood."  We  dwell  in  phantasy 
on  the  one  person  whose  clear  insight  shall  penetrate 
externals  and  perceive  our  true  worth.  This  some- 
times gives  rise  to  a  philosophy  embodying  the 
theory  of  "  Twin  Souls,"  and  at  other  times  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  desire  "To  be  loved  for  one's  self 
alone ;  "  but  in  many  cases  the  latter  pose  is  merely 
a  rationalised  explanation  of  our  natural  unattract- 
iveness,  whereby  we  discount  the  affection  that  others 
gain  so  easily  by  means  of  the  uncharitable  assertion 
that  those  who  bestow  the  affection  or  recognition 
we  covet  do  so  only  from  ulterior  motives. 

When  the  authority  complex  dominates  the  picture 
the  result  is  "  The  Unlucky  Dog  "  whom  Stekel  has 
described  at  length  in  Chapter  XIII  of  The  Beloved 
Ego.  Such  a  person  assures  himself  of  his  own 
importance  by  asserting  that  cosmic  forces  seek 
his  personal  downfall ;  that  he  is  consequently  truly 
exceptional,  and  of  this  exceptionality  he  is  exceed- 
ingly proud. 

Somewhat  less  arrogant  is  the  person  who  ' '  Keeps 
himself  to  himself  "  for,  though  in  the  main  he  shews 
kinship  with  the  former  type,  yet  he  exhibits  in 
addition  an  introversional  fear  of  action,  and  a  re- 
action-formation against  excessive  curiosity.  By 
making  it  a  conscious  aim,  paraded  as  a  virtue, 
he  is  enabled  to  avoid  with  honour  certain  contests  in 
which  he  would  under  any  conditions  fear  to  engage. 
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In  such  a  person  is  often  to  be  found  a  vein  of  the 
so-called  Irony.  The  meaning  which  is  commonly 
attached  to  this  term,  which  should  actually  imply 
disguised  satire  (colloquially  known  as  Sarcasm)  is 
probably  the  phrase  "  The  Irony  of  Fate."  Many 
people,  when  they  find  themselves  incapable  of  recon- 
ciling their  primal  phantasy  with  reality,  project 
their  phantasy  upon  the  universe  and  create  "  Fate  ;  " 
the  consequent  operations  of  '  Fate  '  then  afford 
them  an  unconscious  gratification  even  while  they 
are  asserting  utter  impotence.  By  this  device  an 
unjustifiable  impotence  is  excused  as  an  inevitable 
impotence  since  the  opposing  factors  are  cosmic. 
The  philosophy  is  summarised  in  the  word  "  Kismet  " 
and  results  in  a  comforting  ability  to  shelve  responsi- 
bility. 

Fixations  occuring  at  later  stages,  when  the  ego- 
estimate  is  more  fully  developed,  all  aim  at  claiming 
from  other  people  some  attitude  ministering  to  the 
esteem  of  self,  such  as  admiration,  confidence, 
curiosity,  or  fear.  The  means  employed  to  achieve 
this  end  vary  considerably  according  to  the  value 
the  person  attaches  to  different  situations.  Thus 
we  have  noted  that  one  of  the  marks  of  the  Team- 
phantasy  stage  when  the  ego-estimate  was  in  course 
of  modification  to  the  conception  of  self  as  a  unit-of-a- 
whole,  was  the  respect  shewn  to  the  observance 
of  some  particular  "  code."  Should  fixation  occur 
here  the  adult  will  attach  exaggerated  value  to  such 
adherence,  posing  as  "  A  White  Man  "  or  one  whose 
ruling  principle  is  "  Playing  the  Game,"  or  perhaps 
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"  Noblesse  Oblige."  It  may  perhaps  be  well  to  point 
out  that  in  referring  to  such  as  poses  no  disparagement 
is  implied,  except  when  they  are  consciously  adopted 
for  ulterior  motives,  in  which  case  they  do  not  come 
under  our  immediate  consideration. 

In  those  poses  deriving  from  fixation  at  the  Team- 
phantasy  stage  it  is  generally  possible  to  detect 
a  claim  of  reliability,  of  an  assurance  of  certain 
definite  behaviour  in  given  circumstances  owing  to 
the  implied  adhesion  to  some  "  code."  This  element 
is  extremely  valuable  since  upon  it  depends  to  a 
very  large  extent  all  possibility  of  co-operation  ; 
but  it  is  sometimes  dissociated  from  any  particular 
code  and  intellectualised  as  the  aim  "  Consistency." 
However  valuable  such  aims  may  be  in  general 
they  all  suffer  from  the  defect  of  inelasticity  conse- 
quent on  their  being  fixation  formations.  They 
are  very  largely  incapable  of  modification  when 
circumstances  arise  which  make  it  desirable.  G.  H. 
Lorimer  indicates  this  weakness  very  clearly  when 
he  makes  "  Old  Gorgon  Graham  "  refer  to  Consis- 
tency as  "  A  steel  hoop  around  a  small  mind — it 
keeps  it  from  expanding." 

Some  people  pride  themselves  on  "  Calling  a  spade 
a  spade,"  on  being  a  "John  Blunt,  "or  a  "Plain  Man." 
In  doing  so  they  exhibit  to  some  extent  the  character- 
istics of  the  last  group  in  that  they  lay  claim  to  re- 
liability, to  acting  always  in  a  certain  prescribed 
manner.  But  an  additional  claim  is  tacitly  made, 
grounded  on  the  inherently  admirable  nature  of 
the  qualities  they  are  supposed  to  exhibit  with 
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consistency.  This  value  is  found  on  examination 
to  be  largely  fictitious  and  to  represent,  in  part, 
a  "  sour-grapes "  reaction  towards  knowledge  or 
refinement  not  unlike  the  real  attitude  behind  the 
pose  of  being  "  loved  for  one's  self  alone,"  and, 
in  part,  an  opportunity  for  the  gratification  of 
impulses  which  come  into  conflict  with  the  cultural 
ethic.  They  make  constant  use  of  a  device  described 
by  Ernest  Jones  : —  '  depreciating  and  discrediting 
constitute  one  of  the  chief  methods  of  repression, 
so  that  we  often  dismiss  thoughts  and  pretend  they 
have  no  importance  just  when  really  they  are  too 
important  for  us  to  face."1  These  poses  are  often 
associated  with  an  effort  in  the  direction  of  Sarcasm. 
Although  strictly  this  word  denotes  merely  bitter, 
personal  satire  and  ridicule,  it  has  come  to  be  used 
(instead  of  the  more  correct  Irony)  for  that  form 
of  disguised  satire  in  which  censure  and  blame  are 
conveyed  through  the  medium  of  seeming  praise. 
It  aims  at  creating  a  sense  of  power  through  fear 
of  its  acknowledged  sting  ;  which  sting  derives 
its  force  from  the  contrast  between  fact  and  the 
ego-ideal  which  the  peculiar  methods  of  this  weapon 
so  painfully  emphasise. 

Closely  allied  to  the  above  are  the  poses  of  ' '  Uncon- 
ventional "  and  "  Crank  "  which  seem  to  be  increas- 
ing in  popularity. 

Poses  resulting  from  a  fixation  at  the  Sex-phantasy 
stage  all  contain  an  endeavour  to  challenge  curiosity. 
We  have  seen  that  the  teleological  interests  associated 
with  adolescence  represent  a  displaced  curiosity 

A  Papers  on  Psycho-analysi$.  p.  638. 
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concerning  sexual  origins,  and  the  same  displaced 
interest  is  to  be  detected  behind  the  poses  resulting 
from  fixation  at  this  period.  The  pose  of  "  The 
Strong  Silent  Man  "  presents  an  interesting  example 
of  a  process  we  have  had  occasion  to  notice  previously 
viz.  the  adoption  by  one  sex  of  a  characteristic  orig- 
inally peculiar  to  the  opposite  sex.  This  form  of 
ambition  is  exhibited  more  commonly  by  Introverts 
than  by  Extroverts  and  implies  a  certain  degree  of 
diffidence  ;  it  is  comparable  to  that  reputation  for 
wisdom  sometimes  achieved  by  a  policy  of  silence. 
It  has  been  recognised  that  a  woman  is  unwise  to 
reveal  herself  completely  to  her  beloved  ;  that  the 
retention,  in  appearance  at  least,  of  certain  unexplor- 
ed depths  ministers  to  the  male's  instinct  for  pursuit 
and  nourishes  the  affectional  relationship.  The  pose 
of  "  Mystery  Man  "  so  dear  to  the  adolescent,  is  an 
exhibition  of  this  peculiarly  feminine  trait  assumed 
with  more  or  less  success  by  a  male.  The  aim, 
often  present  in  consciousness,  is  to  arouse  curiosity 
and  then  to  baffle  that  curiosity  when  aroused.  We 
have  seen  that  man  is  under  compulsive  desire  to 
categorise  everything  that  he  meets  in  order  to 
preserve  his  primal  phantasy,for  an  insoluble  enigma 
assails  it  cogently  and  asserts  his  impotence.  When  a 
man,  by  adopting  this  pose,  succeeds  in  impressing 
another  man  with  a  sense  of  impotence  he  clearly 
ministers  to  his  own  supremacy  phantasy.  The  pose 
is  akin  to,  and  often  associated  with,  that  of  the 
"  Cynic."  Actually  the  term  should  connote  a 
contempt  for  what  men  value  or  for  the  opinion 
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of  others,  but  by  colloquial  usage  it  implies  a  faculty 
for  penetrating  the  disguises  of  others,  and  for 
laying  bare  unworthy  motives.  The  successful 
adoption  of  this  pose  lays  claim  to  men's  admiration 
on  the  grounds  of  mental  superiority,  and  clearness 
of  insight  unbiassed  by  sentimental  or  popular 
considerations.  The  man  who  longs  to  be  consider- 
ed "  A  dark  horse  "  displays  similar  traits  but  with 
an  additional  appeal  to  reality.  He  not  only  wants 
to  excite  curiosity  but  also,  by  the  display  on  suitable 
occasion  of  something  he  has  "  kept  up  his  sleeve," 
to  evoke  surprise  and  admiration  for  actual  perfor- 
mance. Though  the  last  aspect  is  probably  of  anal- 
erotic  origin  the  whole  pose  is  closely  connected  with 
fixation  at  the  adolescent  stage ;  indeed  actual 
representations  of  such  situations  are  frequently  to 
be  met  in  the  phantasies  of  that  period  and  analysis 
will  usually  reveal  displaced  and  distorted  sexual 
interest  as  constructive  factors. 

A  pose  quite  distinct  in  external  appearances  but 
rooted  in  the  same  period  is  that  of  the  "  Busy  Man  ' 
who  parades  his  continual  preoccupation,  and  with- 
out whom  the  enterprise  he  is  connected  with  would 
fall  to  pieces. 

The  "  Strong  Silent  Man  '  pose  in  relation  to 
women  naturally  assumes  a  more  sexual  tone,  and 
since  it  starts  from  an  inverted  position  elicits  a 
correspondingly  inverted  response.  It  is  not  rare 
to  see  the  pose  successfully  inducing  a  masculine, 
or  hunting  attitude  on  the  part  of  women.  Judging 
from  the  width  of  appeal  of  Ethel  M.  Dell's  heroes 
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it  must  be  no  uncommon  strain  to  find  in  women 
now-a-days,  and  it  is  quite  easy  to  see  how  day- 
dreams of  breaking  through  the  indifference  of  an 
unresponsive  man,  of  stimulating  that  which  other 
women  fail  to  move,  would  appeal  to  a  woman's 
supremacy  phantasy. 

The  "  Womanly  Woman  "  ideal  is  largely  a  repu- 
diation of  the  forms  of  appeal  just  described  ;  it 
accentuates  the  ideal  of  normality  but,  as  we  have 
now  learned  to  expect,  a  little  analysis  reveals  other 
threads,  and  here,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  of  almost 
contradictory  nature.  Indeed  it  is  fairly  safe  to 
anticipate  that  any  consciously  admitted  ideal  will 
be  found  to  contain  elements  that  amount  to  cover- 
reactions.  Fulfilment  of  the  same  desire  may  be 
equally  well  sought  under  the  pose  of  "  Innocence  " 
or  that  of  the  "Vamp;"  the  form  of  the  appeal 
being  of  course  determined  by  the  qualities  of  those 
among  whom  response  is  sought.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  "Innocence"  is  aimed  at  the 
"  Roue  '  whilst  the  "  Vamp  "  finds  her  victims 
among  the  adolescents.  Similarly  the  school-girl 
yearns  for  "  The  Strong  Silent  Man  "  and  has 
but  little  use  for  the  "  Ladies'  Man  "  who  frequently 
passes  on  to  the  stage  of  "  Roue  "  without  marry- 
ing, and  concludes  his  ineffectual  amours  by  interest 
in  a  succeeding  generation.  Such  manifestations 
are  closely  related  to  the  great  incest-barrier  and 
are  more  or  less  accurate  dramatisations  of  the 
Oedipus  and  Electra  (unconscious)  phantasies. 

One  manifestation  of  adolescent  fixation  is  worthy 
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of  notice  in  a  class  by  itself,  since,  in  some  people, 
it  acts  almost  with  the  force  of  an  instinctive  urge. 
It  may  be  referred  to  as  "  The  Ideal  of  Service," 
and  the  lives  of  those  whom  it  dominates,  in  nearly 
all    cases,    command    our    unqualified    admiration. 
In  the  past  it  has  constituted  one  of  the  most  potent 
factors  in  the  progress  of  the  race  but,  unfortunately, 
it  is  possible  to  assume  an  imitative  pose  with  ulter- 
ior motives  and  the  practice  has  done  much  to  dis- 
credit the  bona  fides  of  altruism  in  general.     The 
Christian  ethic  emphasises  the  virtue  of  humility 
and  many  people  have  paraded  their  humility  with 
insufferable  pride,   but   such  behaviour  must  not 
blind  us  to  the  existence  of  a  numerous  body  of 
sincerely  humble  people  whose  whole  life  is  dominated 
by  the  Ideal  of  Service.    Many  threads  may  be  de- 
tected in  its  composition.     Biologically  it  seems  to 
have  little  relation  to  the  survival  struggle,  but  the 
modern  school  has  taught  us  the  principle  of  Trans- 
ference and  by  its  light  we  are  enabled  to  relate 
the  findings  concerning  this  group  of  people  with 
human  proclivities  in  general.     Edward  Carpenter 
has  pointed  out  in  several  of  his  books  A    the  great 
extent  to  which  social  progress  has  been  due  to  the 
activities  of  sexual  inverts,  and  his  investigation 
of  the  subject  leaves  little  doubt  that  the  energy  so 
expended  is  of  sexual  origin.     The  blocking  of  the 
normal  channels  for  the  sexual  libido  determines 
an  amplified  use  of  the  allied  "  tender'    instincts 
along  such  lines  as  are  possible.     The  prominence 

A  The  Intermediate  Sex,    Intermediate  Type*  among  Primitive  Folk» 
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of  the  "  Service  "  ideal  does  not  necessarily  imply 
sexual  inversion,  for  it  has  other  roots,  but  it  certainly 
implies  a  very  considerable  probability.  In  sexually 
normal  people  (a  much  smaller  class  than  is  generally 
supposed)  this  ideal  may  be  regarded  as  an  exaggera- 
tion of  the  natural  desire  to  share  emotions — 
McDougall's  '  Sympathy,'  Trotter's  '  Herd-sense,1 
Sidis's  '  Suggestibility  ' — in  combination  with  a 
character  in  which  greater  value  is  attached  to 
the  ego -ideal  than  to  the  ends  of  physical  satisfaction. 
In  its  emphasis  on  Self-negation,  Self-restraint, 
or  self-control  it  evidences  a  considerable,  and  prob- 
ably justifiable  fear  of  an  impulsive  part  whose 
strong  conation  impels  to  actions  incompatible  with 
the  cultural  ethic.  This  fear  is,  of  course,  unconscious 
and  is  only  to  be  inferred  from  the  reaction-formation 
to  which  it  gives  rise.  The  frequent  occurrence  of 
such  phantasies  of  service  at  adolescence  is  easily 
referred  to  the  dawning  realisation  of  the  new  inward 
synthesis  resulting  in  power  which  must  be  controlled. 
Sir  J.  R.  Seeley  in  his  "  Ecce  Homo  "  gives  a  descrip- 
tion of  Christ's  temptation  in  the  wilderness  that 
amounts  almost  to  an  analysis  of  such  a  realisation 
of  power,  and  if  the  adolescent  should  suffer  fixation 
at  this  period  an  "  Ideal  of  Service  "  is  the  probable 
result.  In  the  exaggerated  examples  of  mediaeval 
asceticism  the  play  of  the  Primal  Phantasy  is  clearly 
to  be  discerned  in  the  consciousness  of  virtue,  and 
pride  with  which  they  displayed  their  humility. 
In  fact  it  was  by  direct  appeal  to  the  phantasy  that 
they  rendered  possible  the  compromise  with  life 
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they  succeeded  in  establishing.  First  they  projected 
their  inner  impulses  upon  the  external  world  as 
"  the  flesh  "  and,  in  the  fictitious  universe  so  created, 
they  achieved  a  foothold  by  an  introversional  appeal 
to  phantasy  and  a  consequent  disregard  for  reality. 1 

Similar  methods  of  investigation  might  be  applied 
to  those  mottoes  by  means  of  which  certain  people 
are  in  the  habit  of  expressing  ideals  of  conduct 
and  etiquette,  such  as  for  example,  "Do  it  now," 
and  "  Business  as  usual."  It  might  be  applied, 
in  fact,  to  all  expressions  of  human  interest,  aspira- 
tion, and  belief.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  without 
investigation  that  these,  so  eminently  reasonable, 
expressions  can  be  related  to  the  altogether  irrational 
Supremacy  Phantasy.  McDougall,  however,  in  com- 
mon with  all  modern  workers,  realises  this  when  he 
says  on  the  last  page  of  his  Introduction  to  Social 
Psychology  : — "  It  is  perhaps  less  generally  recognised 
that  belief  is  always  determined  by  conation,  that 
there  is  no  belief  without  desire  ;  yet  such  seems 
to  be  the  fact.  Propositions  about  apthing  that  awa- 
kens in  us  no  desire,  no  conation,  are  neither  believed, 
nor  dis-believed,  nor  doubted  :  in  the  face  of  them 
we  remain  merely  neutral."  Such  a  statement  from 
such  an  authority  should  be  sufficient  to  forbid  light 
dismissal  of  this  proposition  as  essentially  chimerical. 
The  contention^s'that  creeds  and  beliefs  have  not 
that  intellectual  independence  commonly  assigned 

1  It  should  be  noted  that  no  one-to-one  correspondence 
exists  between  Intro-  or  Extro- version  and  Intro-  or  Pro-jection  ; 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  Projection  operating  in  an  Introvert 
or  Introjection  in  an  Extrovert. 
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to  them  but  are  intimately,  indeed  causally,  con- 
nected with  the  question  of  emotion,  and  may  well 
be  investigated  along  similar  lines. 

It  may  be  well  to  point  out  in  conclusion  that 
though  the  great  leaders  of  the  differing  Vienna  and 
Zurich  schools  of  psycho-analysis,  Freud  and  Jung, 
may  differ  in  matters  that  fall  outside  the  scope  of 
this  book,  yet  in  the  matter  of  the  high  importance 
to  be  attached  to  phantasy  they  are  in  close 
agreement.  Jung  speaks  of  phantasy  as  that  ' '  in 
which  everything  that  has  effectual  determination 
is  present  "  *  and  later  :— "  The  phantasy  as  a 
psychic  function  has  a  peculiar  non-reducible  value 
of  its  own,  whose  roots  are  in  both  the  conscious 
and  unconscious  contents  and  in  what  is  collective 
as  well  as  what  is  individual,"  2  Freud  regards 
it  as  "a  phylogenetic  possession.  In  this  the  in- 
dividual reaches  out  beyond  his  own  life  into  the 
experience  of  antiquity  "  3  which  explains  the  ob- 
served relationships  found  with  the  instincts.  Else- 
where he  says  "  The  twilight  realm  of  phantasy 
is  upheld  by  the  sanction  of  humanity  and  every 
hungry  soul  looks  here  for  help  and  sympathy,"4 
and  explains  the  cogency  of  its  appeal  by  pointing 
out  that  "  phantasies  possess  psychological  reality, 
in  contrast  to  physical  reality."  5 

1  Analytical  Psychology,  p.  349. 

2  Ibid,  p.  468. 

3  Introduction  to  Psycho-analysis,  p.  323. 

4  Ibid,  p.  327. 
fl  Ibid,  p.  321 
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INDEX 


A. 

Acquisitive  tendency,  42,  43 

>,  ,      &  curiosity,  52 

Adolescence,  85 

,,     &  experimental  emotions, 

113 

„     phantasies  of,  108 
Adolescent,  poses  of  the,   164 
,,         self-assertion  in  the,  110 
,,         &  sex  interests,  1 1 1 
,,         &  suspicion,  109 

&  teleological    interest, 

113 

Affective  blindness,  77 
Aims  in  life,  155  et  seq. 
Altruism,  92,   116 
Anger  at  menace,  31 

a  primitive  response,  34 
,  memory  of,  30 
,  tense  of,  29 
,,       &  pleasure-pain  principle, 

O  1 

,,       &  impulse  to  destroy,  29 
Approval,  recognition  of,  91 

&  child,  95 
Artist  and  women,  48 

,,     &  possession,  43 
Artistic  appreciation,  41,  43 
Association  of  opposites,  131 
Attention,  87 
Authority,  97,   107 
Avarice,  50 

B. 


Bashfulness,  67 
Beautiful,  the,  41,  44 


Beauty  of  colour,  44 

of  form,  44 

of  women,  48 

&  masochism,  42 

&  sadism,  42 

&  sense  of  freedom,  42 
Beliefs,  foundation  of,   164 
Birth  phantasies,  66,   111 
Boredom  and  curiosity,   57 
Bourke,  quoted  (disgust)  65 
Bretonne,   Restif  de  la,  quoted 
(bashfulness),  68 

C. 

"  Calling  a  spade  a  spade,"  162 
Carpenter,  Ed.,  &  "  service,"  167 
Categories,  human  need  for,  61 
Child,  the,   a-morality  of,  95 
&  approval,  95 
&  authority,  97,   107 
&  disgust,  98 
&  ethical  judgment,  96 
in  family  circle,   103 
&  the  group,   104 
a  poor  sympathiser,  97 
"  Cinderella  "  poses,   159  et  seq. 
Cities,  congestion  of,   121 
"  Clutch  "  of  the  infant,  40 
Code  of  the  group,   107 
Cognition  and  emotion,  23 

and  food,  89 
,,       and  instinctive  action,  21 

and  sensation,  89 
Collector,  the,  52 
"  Completion,  sense  of,"   150 
Conceptual  capacity,   18 
Confidence,   130 
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Conrad  &  Hueffer  quoted,  (love) 

151 

Consistency,   162 
Corporate 'life,   104,   112 
Criticism,  fear  of,   120 
,,       and  shame,  68 
Crowd,  spontaneity  in,   120 
Curiosity  &  acquisitiveness,  56 
„  &  beauty,  57 

,,  in  the  child,  58 

.  idle,  32 
,  infantile  prototype  of, 

57 

,,  &  collecting  mania,  52 

,,  ,  conditions  determin- 

ing, 56 

,,  modified  by  the  Real- 

ity Principle,  52,  57, 
60 
,,  nature    of    knowledge 

sought,  53 
„  and  novelty,  57 

,  "  prestige  "  form  of, 

59 

„  &  projection.  53 

,,  of  scientist,  60 

,,  &  secrecy,  53 

&  sexual  interests,  53, 

54,  55,  60 
,  two  kinds  of,  51 
Cynicism,  164 

D. 

"  Dark  horse,  A,"  165 

Death,  fear  of,  47 

Desire,  91 

"  Desire  for  union,"  42,  49,  117, 

151 

Devil,   the,   a  projection,   12 
Diffidence,   130 
"  Dirty  "  ness  of  sex,  111 
Disgust,  biological  basis,  65 

&  birth  phantasies,  66 

,,         ,    a    cultural    emotion, 
63,  98 


Disgust,  evolutionary  purpose  of, 

100 

,.         and  modesty,  65 
Displacement,  Exs.  of, 

(modesty),  80 

(puzzles),   113 
Disproportion,   127 
Divine  justice,   124 
Doubt  and  fear,  26,  28 
Drowning,  sensations  during,  29 

E. 

Egotism  of  the  infant,  40,  91 
Ego-estimate,  92,  95 

„  and  fear,  26,  32 

,  socialisation  of,  104 
Ego-ideal  and  hypocrisy,  71 
Ellis,  Havelock,  quoted, 

(modesty),  64 
Elation,  25,  34 
Emotion  of  bashfulness,  67 
,,         without  cognition,  23 

,  cultivation  of,  101 
,,         ,  current  biological,  20 
„         dependent  on  a  check,  34 
:  disgust,  63,  98 
:  elation,  25,  34 
,,         ,  elusive    nature    of 

pleasant,  39 
,  experimental,   113 
,,  and  expression,  100,105 

:  hate,  31,  35 
,,         ,  holophylic,  50 
,,         ,  human,   16  et  seq. 
,,         ,  human  and  animal,  16 
,,         of  illusory  origin,    106 
,,         ,  induced,  100 
,,          ,  irrationality  of,  76 
,,         :  love,  143  et  seq. 
,,         :  love    &    hate    con- 
trasted, 39 
:  pity,   118 
:  pride,  71 

,  primordial  channel  of 
positive,  40 
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Emotion  &  projection,  79 
:  scorn,   101 
:  shame,  68 
,  Shand's  treatment  of, 

74 

:  suspicion,   109,   127 
:  sympathy,   117 
,  overdeterinination  of, 

75 

,,         :  wonder,  62 
Ethics,  early  interest  in,   1 
Ethical  judgment,  96 

morality,   70 

Exhibitionism  &  modesty,  65 
Expression  &  affect,   100 
Extroversion,   135 
Extrovert  &  hate,    36 


F. 

Fame,   158 

Familiar,  pleasure  taken  in,  88 

Family  circle  &  child,    103 

"  Fate,"   161 

Fear  and   "  conflict,"  25 
of  criticism,   120 
of  dark,  90 

destro)red  by  certainty,  28 
destroyed  by  love,  30 
of  death,  47 
of  disapproval,  95 
and  doubt,  26,  28 
and  dread,  21 
and  ego-estimate,    26,    32 
,   externals  producing,   31 
,  human  and  animal,  20 
of  impotence,  26 
in  the  infant,  90 
&  the  introvert,   36 
of  loneliness,  21,  26,  90 
,  memory  of,  28 
reasonable  &  morbid,   25 
for  another,  26 
&  self-confidence,  25 
,  the  "  start  "  of,  21 


Ferenczi  quoted,  (sense  of 

omnipotence)  1 1,  33 
„       ,,         (iutrojection),   13 

,,          (love),   151 
,,       .,         (magic  gestures),  26 
Fereuczi's  magic  gestures,  89,  93 
First    principle.      See    Pleasure- 
pain  principle. 

Fixation.     Exs.  (games),   112 
,,  (fact  mongering),  60 

,,  leading  to  poses,  159 

et  seq. 
Flarnmarion,    C.,    quoted, 

(telepathy),   15 
Flight,  32  ' 
Flower,  42,  47 
Food  &  cognition,  89 

„     ,  interest  in,  83,   138 
Freud's  two  principles,   4,    7 
Freud  and  sexuality,  99 
Freud  quoted,    (antitheses),   131 
,,     ,,     (human   emotions),    17, 

77 

„     „     (phantasy),  19,   170 
,,     „       (love),   153 
Frink,  H.  W..  quoted,  (fear),  22 
(right  &  wrong),  96 

G. 

Games,  34,   105 

Ginsberg,  M.,  quoted,  (emotion), 

75 

,,     (instinct),  6 
Green,    G.    H.,     and    children's 

phantasies,  9 
Green's  diagram,  81 
Gregariousness,  43,   104 

H. 

Handling  of  objects,  93 
Hate  more  definite  than  fear,  36 
Hate  &  the  extrovert,  36 
Heaven  a  reaction-formation,  50 
Hills,  45,  47 
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Home  conditions,  139,  140 

Honour  as  an  aim,  168 

Hope  denned,  32 
,,     and  certainty,  32 

"  Hopeless  situation,"  28 

Hudson,  Jay,     quoted,     (uncon- 
scious mind),  3,   14 

Hume,   D.,  quoted,   (reason),   76 

Humility,   167 

"  Hump,"  the,  44 

Hypnosis,  light  forms  of,   119 

Hypocrisy,  71,  72 


I. 


Ideals,   155 

Ideal  of  service,  167 

Identification,  Exs.  of, 

(with  pleasing  things),  40 
(with  the  beloved),  26 
(with  the  group),   104.   106 
(with  home),  119 
Infant,  a-morality  of,  95 

&  approval,  91,  92 
,  curiosity  in,  55 
,  egotism  of,  40,  91 
&  handling,  93 
,  mental  powers  of,  88 
saddled  with   adult  sus- 
ceptibilities, 56,  91 
&  sexuality,  99 
&  slimy  things,  98 
Infantile  altruism,  92 

clutch,  40,  43 
,,         experiences,   135 
fears,  90 
push,  39 
Innocence,  47 
Instinct,  acquisitive,  42,  43 
,,         &  cognition,  21 
,,         of  curiosity  &  wonder, 

62 

,  gregarious,  104,  120,121 
,,         ,  McDougaU's  views  on, 

4 
modification  in  man,  5 


Instinct,    present     function     of, 

16,  80 
,,         ,  self-assertive,   83,   84, 

93 

,,         ,   self -preservative,    90 
,         the   ultimate  source  of 

emotion,  4 
Interest  87 

Introjection,  the  process  of,  12 
Exs.  of, 

(of  the  beloved),  26 
(of  the  group),    106 
(self-sacrifice),   117 
(a  disaster),   118 
described  by  McDougall, 

4 

and  love,   153 
Introspective   method,  weakness 

of,   1,  78 
Introversion,   135 
Introvert,  the,  &  fear,  36 
Irony,    161 
Irrationality  of  emotion,  76 

J- 

James,  W.,  quoted  (will),  19 
"  John   Blunt "    162 
Jones,  Ernest,  quoted, 

,,         (early    experience),    88, 

136,   137 
,,         (reaction-formations), 

132 

,,         (repression),   163 
,,         (introjection    &    pro- 
jection), 12, 
(dread),  21 
(philosophy),   125 
Jung,  C.  G.,  quoted, 

(philosophy),   125 
(reality  of  phantasy),   170 
Justice,    113,   123,   124 

K. 

Kismet,   161 

Knowledge  as  an  aim,   157 
,  pride  of,  59 
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L. 

Leisure  and  curiosity,  52 

Loneliness,   fear  of,   21,   26 

Lorimer,  G.  H.,  quoted, 

(consistency) ,   162 

Love,  adorative,  147 

,   a-morality  of,  144 
,  biological  element,   145 
and  fear,  30 
and  hate  contrasted,   39 
and  introjection,   153 
,  neurotic  nature  of,  146 
,  overdetermination  of,  143 
,  overvaluation  in,   146 
,  protective,   147 
&  sense  of  completion,  150 
,   supra-physical  element, 
144 

Lying,  59 


M. 

McDougall's  social  psychology,  3 

&  primitive  instinct,  4 
„         &  psycho-analytical  pro- 
cesses,  4 
quoted,    (belief),   169 

(instinct),   5,  81 
(Kings'  son),  141 
(sex  instinct),  23 
(shame),  70 
(volition),   13,  18 
"  Magic  gestures,"  27,  89,  93 
Masochism,  42,   149 
"  Menace,"  31 
"  Misunderstood,"   160 
Modesty  64 

,  biological  &  social,  64 
,  biological  basis  of,  67 
and  criticism,  69 
denned,  70 
and  disgust,   65 
,  function  of,  80 
and  shame,  68 
Moral  restraint,  95 


Morality,  ethical,  70,  72,  73 
Morbidity  &  health,  107 
Mother,  94 
"  Mystery  man,"   164 
Mythopoeic  faculty,  62 

N. 

Naughtiness,  94,  96 
Noblesse  oblige,   162 
"  Noseyness  ",  52,  54 
Novelty,  57,  88 

O. 

Omnipotence,    phantasy    of,    see 

Primal  phantasy. 
Opposites,   association  of,    131 
Optimism,   129 
Overdetermination   of   emotions, 

75 

,,  in  love,   143 

Overvaluation  in  love,   146,   153 
,,  of  secrets,  59 

P. 

"  Pathetic  "   situation,   46 
Pessimism,   128 
Phantasies,  birth,  66,   111 

chart  of  typical,  81 
Phantasy  in  childhood,  9,  106 
,  Cinderella,   159 
,  Ideal    Companion, 

84,  97 

a  »  " 

fixation  at,  160 
of  universal  possession 
40,  41 


objects    stimulating, 

44 

,  reality  of,  106,   170 
,   sexual,    85 

,  fixation  at,  163 
,  Team,  84 

,  fixation  at,  161 
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Phantasy,    Primal 

„       ,,     &  adorative  love,   148 

„     .  &  altruism,  116 

,,     ,  &  categories,  61 

,,       ,,     ,     challenged    by    the 

unknown,   55,   164 
,,       ,,     ,  &  curiosity,  53 
,,       „     ,  &  divine  justice,  124 
.,       „     early  realisation  of,  89 
„       ,      .  &  fear,  33 
,,       ,,     ,    Ferenczi's   work,    10 
„       „     ,  &  games,  34.  105 
,,       ,,     ,  in  home  circle,    105 
„       ,,     ,    modification    of,    82 

et  seq. 
„       „     ,  &  mythopoeic  faculty, 

62 

,,       ,,     ,  nature  of,  6 
,,       „     ,  &  optimism,  129 
„       ,,     ,  &  the  pride  of  humil- 
ity, 168 

,,       ,,     ,  &  self-sacrifice,   117 
„     ,  &  sexuality,  148,  153 
,,     ,   &  wealth,    156 
Philanthropy,  116 
Philosophy,  need  of,   124 
Phobias,  25 

"  Picturing  ability,"    17,    18,   20 
Pity,  118 
Pleasure-pain    Principle 

&  absence  of  fear,   35 
&  acquisitiveness,  50 
&  anger,  31 
&  disgust,  66 
,  existence  of,  4 
,  nature  of,  7 
in     derivative     phan- 
tasies, 84 
,       „    in  scientific  curiosity, 

61 

Poor,  children  of,   140 
Pope,  A.,  quoted,  71,  77 
Popularity  as  an  aim,   158 
Poses  : — Cinderella,   159 
Consistency,   161 
Crank,   163 
Cynic,  164 


Poses  : — Dark  horse,   165 
John  Blunt,   162 
Keep  to  one's-self,   160 
Misunderstood,   160 
Mystery  man,   164 
Noblesse  oblige,   161 
Plain  man,   162 
Playing  the  game,   161 
Strong  silent  man,  164, 

165 

Ugly  duckling,   159 
Unlucky  dog,   160 
Womanly  woman,   166 

Possession  as  an  aim,   155 
,,  in  the  artist,  43 

Power,   157 

Pride,  71 

of  body,  72 

Projection,  Exs. 

(on  friends),  46 
(on  leader),   106 
(in  the  park),  53 
(suspicion),   12,   128 
(of  weaker  motive)    123 

124 

.,         ,  and  emotions,  79  et  seq. 
,  and  hills,  47 
,  McDougall  &  4 
,,         ,  the  process  of,  11,  12 
,  Bernard  Shaw    &  12 

Prudery,  72 

Psychology  the  Cinderella  of  the 
sciences,  1 

Psycho-sexual  parallelism,   114 

Public  school  regimen,  112 

"  Push  "  of  the  infant,  39 


R. 

Rationalisation,  8 
Reaction-formation,  Exs.  of 

(heaven),  50 

(hypocrisy),  71,  72 

(love),   150 

(modesty),  65 

(mythopoeic  faculty),  62 
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Reaction-formation,  Exs.  of 
(pessimism),   129 
(pose  of  gentility),    160 
(prudery),  70 

„         Exs.  from  Jones,    132 
,  nature  of,  131,   133 
a  mode  of  repression,  8 
Reality    Principle,    beauty   inde- 
pendent of,  41 
&  curiosity,  51 
,  existence  of,  4 
and  fear,  32,  34,  35 
,  nature  of,  7 
modifying     curiosity, 

57,  60 
„       ,,     modifying  Primal 

Phantasy,  83 
,,       ,,     effecting   repression, 

98 

Reason  and  emotion,  76 
Repression,  12 

,  early,  98 

,,  of  phantasy,  41 

Repressed  matter  largely  sexual, 

9 

Responsibility,   107 
Ribot  quoted  (emotion),  19 
(love),  154 
(reason),  76 

Ridicule  and  gregariousness,  120 
Rich,  children  of,  140 


S. 


Sarcasm,   163 
Sadism,  149 

and  beauty,  42 
School-boy  code,   106 
Second    Principle.      See  Reality 

Principle. 
Secret,  53,  59 
Self-assertion,   110 
Self-sacrifice,   117 
Sensation  and  cognition,  89 
Sensuality,  72 
Service,  ideal  of,  167 


Sex,  "  dirty  "ness  of,  111 
Sex  guilt,  61 
Sex  and  poses,   165,   166 
Sexual  impulse,  development  of,82 
,,       interests  at  adolescence, 

111 
,,       inversion    and    ideal    of 

service,   168 
,,       lure  of  towns,    121 
phantasy,   108,  153 
Sexuality  &  bashfulness,  67 
,,  ,  Freud's  ideas  on,  99 

,,  &  curiosity,  53,  54,  55 

,,  in  the  infant,  99 

,,  of  repressed  matter,  9 

Shame,  68 

defined,  70 
,  ethical,  69 
,,       and  modesty,  68 
Shand's   treatment   of   the 

emotions,  74 

Shand,  A.,  quoted  (fear),  95 
Sidis,  Boris,  quoted, 

(the  unconscious) ,  14 
Smell,  5 

"Spoilt"  children,   140,  141 
"  Start,"  a  fearful,  21 
Stekel  quoted  (death),  48 
Stout,  G.  P.,  quoted 

(volition),   18 

"  vStrong  silent  man,"  164,   165 
Sublimation,  8 

Suggestibility  of  unconscious,  13 
Superstition,   129,  foot-note. 
Supremacy,  Phantasy  of,  See 

Primal  Phantasy. 
Suspicion  in  adolescent,  109 
Symbolisation,   13 

Ex.  (metropolis)  122 
Sympathy,  117 

,  desire  for,  97 

T. 

Tender  behaviour,  92 
Telepathy,   15,  91 
Town  life,  121 
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Transference,  Exs. 

(on  ego-ideal),  69 

(on  excretory  function)  67 

(of  food  interest),  137 

(in  love),   154 

(on  occupation),   114 

Trotter,  \V.,  quoted, 
(instinct),   16 
(gregariousness) ,  43 


U. 

Ugly  duckling,  159 
Unconscious,  the,  &  early  schools, 

3 

,,  ,  suggestibility,    13 

Union,  desire  for,  42,  49,  117,  151 
"  Unlucky  dog,"  160 


V. 

Verbal  associations,  value  of,  27 

,  Exs.  :— 

'  Death  where  is  thy  sting  ?"  47 

"  Don't  measure  other's  corn 

by  your  own  bushel,"  127 


Verbal  Associations, value  of,  Exs.: 

Don't  stick  your  nose  in,"  54 
1  Hopes  and  fears,"  28 
"  I    wished    the    earth    would 

open  and  swallow  me,"  68 
"  Idle  curiosity,"  52 
1  If  she  be  not  fair  to  me,"  147 
"  Knowledge  is  power,"  52 
'  Knowledge  makes  us  free,"  29 
"  Love  is  blind,"  146 
"  Love  is  understanding,"  30 
"  Love  me  and  the  world  is 

mine,"  43 
"  Perfect     love     casteth     out 

fear,"  30,  36 


W 

Wealth  as  an  aim,  155 
"  White  Man  a"  161 
"  Womanly  Woman,  a,"  166 
Women,  beauty  of  48 
Wonder  62 


Zetetic  method, reason  for.see  p. 24 
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